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A Short-Term System 


K N their recent advertising 
§ Messrs. Isaac Pitman and Sons 
=e have given considerable pub- 
Car licity to a letter from a young 
lady teaching the Isaac Pitman 
in an Eastern school, in which she 
stated that one of her students, “at the 
expiration of six weeks’ study, could 
write sixty words a minute on new mat- 
ter” and that “at the end of three and 
a half months two students had acquired 
a speed of one hundred and twenty-five 
words per minute.” It was further 
stated that “the students mentioned 
were not special cases, but represented 
what can be done by the average student 
studying the Isaac Pitman system of 
phonography.” 

From which it will appear that, con- 
trary to all notions hitherto prevailing, 
the Isaac Pitman is the real, Simon-pure 
short-term system. This may appear as 
somewhat confusing in view of the vast 
amount of printed matter which has 
been put forth by Isaac Pitman and 
Sons denouncing easy systems. 


The results quoted are certainly re- 
markable if they will bear investigation. 
But what are the facts? The young 
lady in question had in her department 
not more than six or seven students for 
several months, and she was able to de- 
vote all of her time and attention to 
these students. Assuming that the state- 
ments contained in her letter were true, 
it will be seen that the conditions were 
peculiar and exceptional. As a matter 
of fact, the students were not able to 
write one hundred and_ twenty-five 
words a minute, and had the greatest 
difficulty in reading their notes when 
dictated at a hundred words per minute 
after several repetitions. At a meeting 





of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand Associa- 
tion in New York City in the school 
where these results were accomplished, 
the president of the Association, Mr. 
William Hope—who is the best-known 
teacher of Isaac Pitman shorthand in 
America—denounced the advertisement 
as utterly misleading, and stated that 
any school that held out hopes to stu- 
dents that they could attain the adver- 
tised speed in the advertised time was 
undertaking an obligation that it could 
not fulfill. He added that such results 
were not in accordance with his fifty 
years of experience in teaching Isaac 
Pitman shorthand. His remarks met 
with the approval of the Association, 
and when the teacher who had made the 
statement objected to his criticisms, Mr. 
Hope became more emphatic, and said 
that such advertisements served no good 
purpose, and caused disappointment and 
dissatisfaction among students every- 
where, thereby giving the teachers and 
the school proprietors additional anxiety. 


He Yet Speaketh 


HESE concluding sentences of 
Mr. Kennedy’s paper on “The 
Essential Qualifications of the 
Ideal Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing Teacher” will now have a 
melancholy and impressive interest: 


Now have I exhausted the list of the 
qualifications that the ideal teacher 
should possess? No, for while I may 
have specified.some that might be con- 
sidered as of minor importance, and 
some that the teacher may lack and 
still be first-class (remember we are 
discussing the ideal and not the merely 
capable), the one of greatest impor- 
tance is as yet unstated—the one that 
implies a recognition of his duties and 
responsibilities to such an extent that 
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he will make himself capable on the 
points already enumerated—the one 
without which he may be thoroughly 
prepared in other ways and still be a 
failure. And this qualification is his 
humanity; “the quality of being hu- 
man; the peculiar nature of man by 
which he is distinguished from other 
beings, the possession of a love of man- 
kind, of a desire to promote happi- 
ness!” In other words, he must be, in 
the highest sense of the word, a man. 

Humanity! This is the qualification 
that has been recognized from the time 
of the first Teacher as being the one 
that is absolutely essential to the best 
teaching; the one that enables the 
teacher, above all other human agen- 
cies, except the home, to help mold 
destinies aright. Some may say that 
we are simply business college teach- 
ers, that in a sense our schoolrooms 
are business houses, that our work is 
not strictly “cultural”; all of which 
may be true, and yet the fact remains 
that we are teachers, and that at the 
age of our average pupils we are bound 
to wield some influence over them that 
will leave its impress, and this uncon- 
scious influence that we wield is the 
real teacher, is the real expression of 
the man. How essential, then, it is 
that the teacher should be possessed 
of that sympathy combined with the 
sense of justice and right that will 
make him a desirable model for his 
pupils. With this attribute, all teach- 
ing, all things are possible to him. To 
ask of his pupils is to receive. Pos- 
sessed of this, “the pearl of great 
price,” he is in harmony with himself 
and his conditions, maintains that poise 
which is to be desired by all, and is in 
the true sense the ideal teacher. 


In these sentences will be found the 
true character of J. Clifford Kennedy, 
as revealed to those who knew him well: 
“love of humanity,” “sympathy” with 
all, “combined with the sense of justice 
and right.” 


A Cross Author 


N the “Bulletin of Eclectic 
Shorthand” for April, the ven- 
erable author, J. George Cross, 
indulges in a vindictive attack 
on Gregg Shorthand, in the 
course of which he says: “We cordially 
congratulate Mr. Gregg that after so 
many years of tireless effort and propa- 
gandism, and, as it is said, unlimited 
use of money in all parts of the’ United 
States,” etc. He further says, “It would 
seem that the many schools and school- 
teachers reclaimed from the Pitmanic 
forces, chiefly by the persuasiveness of 
money,” etc. 

The statement about the unlimited 








use of money in all parts of the United 
States will be read with amusement by 
those who know anything about the hard 
struggles and privations which attended 
the introduction of Gregg Shorthand. 
The imputation contained in these two 
statements, reflecting as it does upon 
the author of Gregg Shorthand and 
upon all the teachers and school pro- 
prietors who have adopted the system 
is beneath contempt. 

But the opinion of teachers and school 
proprietors held by Mr. Cross and the 
publishers of his system is, curiously 
enough, given in the same issue of their 
magazine. They quote approvingly a let- 
ter from one of their writers, as fol- 
lows: “It (Eclectic) is so incomparably 
superior to all other systems that only 
the stupidity and stubbornness of the 
teachers and colleges can account for 
the fact that your system has not sup- 
planted all others.” 

In other words, the Cross Eclectic 
system has not become popular because 
of the stupidity of the teachers and 
school proprietors, while Gregg Short- 
hand has become popular because of 
“the unlimited use of money” in “re- 
claiming these teachers from the Pit- 
manic methods.” 

With the author of Eclectic Shorthand 
and his publishers holding such opinions 
of teachers and school proprietors, we 
are not at all surprised that Eclectic 
Shorthand has not become popular. 


When the editor of this magazine was 
studying shorthand, he copied some 
plates of well-written shorthand hun- 
dreds of times. 

*x* * * 

Repeat, repeat, repeat. Write and re- 
write every word and. every phrase in 
the book; then read and re-read every 
line you have written. 

*x* * * 


Miss Clara Miller, stenographer to the 
Lincoln Freie Press, Lincoln, Neb. (a 
specimen of whose shorthand notes in 
German were given in this magazine in 
February, 1904), informs us that she is 
in correspondence with a number of 
writers of the system in German with a 
view to “establishing uniformity in the 
way of the shortest and best outlines.” 
Those of our readers who are using the 
system in German would do well to cor- 
respond with Miss Miller on the subject. 
We suggest the formation of a German 
shorthand association which could de- 
velop a standard adaptation of the system 
to the German language. 
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How to Read a Newspaper 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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How to Read a Newspaper—Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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JAMES CLIFFORD KENNEDY 


Just Awap 


cannot say, and I will not say, 

That he is dead,—he is just away. 

He has wandered into an unknown land, 
With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, 
And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there. 


James Whitcomb Riley. 
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James Clifford Kennedy 








The following report of the death of 
Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy appeared in the 
Detroit Free Press: 

While taking an anaesthetic at Har- 
per Hospital yesterday morning for a 
minor operation, J. Clifford Kennedy 
suddenly stopped breathing and the 
efforts of Dr. Frank B. Tibbals and a 
number of other physicians, who were 
in the operating room, to revive him 
were futile. He died just as the work 
of administering the chloroform was 
fairly begun. His death came as a 
great shock to his friends, and also to 
Dr. Tibbals, who advised the operation. 

“I feel badly abdéut this matter,” said 
he last evening. “Mr. Kennedy’s trouble 
was not a dangerous, but a trouble- 
some one, and the operation is very 
simple. On Friday -I ‘advised him to 
undergo the knife and he readily con- 
sented. He had just started to take 
the chloroform and was getting along 
nicely, when he suddenly’ stopped 
breathing. Everything possible was 
done to revive him, but he failed to 
rally. Mr. Kennedy had an idiosyn- 
crasy to chloroform. That is the only 
explanation that can be given. He was 
in good health and would undoubtedly 
have lived many years, even with the 
trouble for which the operation was to 
have been performed; but it could not 
be foreseen that the chloroform would 
affect him in that manner. His was 
one of those cases that are sometimes 
met with, and I feel deeply grieved 
over the sad occurrence, but it could 
not be avoided. At Harper Hospital 
there: is every facility for administer- 
ing chloroform and for caring for those 
who take it badly, but Mr. Kennedy 
failed to rally.” 

Mr.; Kennedy was about on Friday 
and attended to his business. He de- 
cided to undergo the operation and was 
in good health even to the minute that 
he prepared himself for the knife. 

Mr. Kennedy was proprietor of the 
Gutchess-Metropolitan Business Col- 
lege, having acquired control of the 
institution last November. Prior to that 
time he was for some years school rep- 
resentative for the Underwood Type- 
writer Co., previous to which he was 
with the Salem Commercial school in 
Salem, Mass. He was born in New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, August 9, 1873, and, 
besides the widow, leaves his parents, 
two brothers and one sister. Although 
a resident of Detroit but a few months, 
by his affable manner and his absolute 
integrity, Mr. Kennedy has won a host 
of friends, both socially and in his 
business relations, to whom his un- 


timely demise comes as a profound 
shock. 


The Funeral Services 


The funeral took place at Toledo, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, May 2, the services 
being held at the home of the parents 
of Mrs. Kennedy. Mr. Marion Law- 
rence superintended the arrangements 
and the Rev. Ernest B. Allen, of the 
Washington Street Congregational 
Church, officiated. The casket was 
buried in floral tributes from relatives 
and friends, from the students and 
teachers of the Gutchess Metropolitan 
Business College, the Underwood Type- 
writer Company and Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. Gregg. 

The active pallbearers were: Mr. 
Smith, New York City; Mr. R. B. Cone, 
New York City; Mr. John R. Gregg, 
Chicago; Mr. W. J. Rigg, St. Louis; 
Mr. Wm. Airhart, Detroit; Mr. M. L. 
Nicholos, Detroit; Mr. Ed. J. Smith, 
Detroit; Mr. Rex B. Clark, Detroit. 
Honorary pallbearers were: Mr. F. G. 
Crandell, Toledo; Mr. Newell B. New- 
ton, Toledo; Mr. Walter Hoskin, To- 
ledo, and Mr. F. E. Sorensen, -Toledo. 

There were present at the funeral the 
parents of Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, his 
two brothers, his brother-in-law, Mr. 
W. O. Davis and Mrs. Davis, and about 
one hundred friends. There was a dele- 
gation of teachers and typewriter repre- 
sentatives from Detroit, and Mr. Smith 
of New York, who officially represented 
the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
with which Mr. Kennedy was formerly 
associated. 

All those present were profoundly 
moved by the touching and eloquent 
tribute to the character of the deceased 
which was contained in the address of 
Rev. Ernest B. Allen. In the course 
of his remarks the pastor read the fol- 
lowing telegram from Mr. E. N. Miner, 
editor of the Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic World, New York City, as an 
indication of the esteem in which Mr. 
Kennedy was held by the profession to 
which he belonged: 

Sincerest and heartfelt regrets. Con- 
dolence to Mrs. Kennedy. American 
business educators have suffered an ir- 
reparable loss, and many of us have 
lost a dear, earnest and sincere friend; 
but what is, is best; God’s will, not 
ours, be done. E. N. Miner, 
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The Well Beloved 


In the presence of such a bereavement 
words seem futile, and we do not feel 
like writing about our departed friend 
and co-worker—now. But we tender 
our heartfelt sympathy to his widow, to 
his parents, brothers, sister, and all those 
near and dear to him. Their sorrow is 
shared by all who knew him. 

The thought that he died at his best— 
foremost in the regard and affection of 
the members of the profession he loved 
so well—and that his end was painless, 
may in some degree assuage the poign- 
ancy of grief. 

J. Clifford Kennedy was a great 
teacher, a loyal friend and a manly man, 
beloved of all who knew him for the 
many endearing qualities of heart and 
mind. He had accomplished great things 
in his short life, and the world is better 
for his having lived. In any assemblage 
he attracted immediate attention by his 
splendid presence and the fine poise of 
his head, but it was not these attractive 
externals that won for him the abiding 
place in the affection and esteem of those 
with whom he came in contact. His 
kindly nature, his unfailing considera- 
tion for others, especially for those in 
need of his assistance, and his excep- 
tional abilities were universally con- 
ceded. The younger teachers found in 
him a friend who was always ready to 
aid and encourage them. In an address 
to a convention he once said, “Someone 
has said ‘the best way to keep your edu- 
cation is to give it away,’ which means, 
applied to this meeting, that if you want 
to improve yourself you must tell your 
schemes, your troubles, your best meth- 
ods, and so forth.” This was the prin- 
ciple on which he always acted—he was 
at all times ready to share with other 
teachers the results of his experience 
and study. 

Mr. Kennedy had a very evenly bal- 
anced mind, and seemed to be absolutely 
free from prejudice or volatile enthusi- 
asms. Possessing a judicial temperament 
and a profound love of justice, he 
reached a conclusion slowly and by a 
close chain of reasoning, but when he 
had reached a decision he was abso- 
lutely immovable. It was, perhaps, 
these characteristics which gained for 
him the confidence and respect of his 
professional brethren, as shown by the 
honors they conferred upon him. As a 
teacher, Mr. Kennedy’s methods were 
distinguished by simplicity and wise 
planning. He had the gift of pre- 
senting a difficult subject in such a way 





as to make it appear extremely simple, 
and he displayed great skill in preserv- 
ing an equable division of time and at- 
tention between the various subjects 
embraced in the course of study. All 
things considered, he was the greatest 
teacher of his time in his own sphere of 
work. His work will live after him. 


His Life and Work 


The following sketch of the career of 
Mr. Kennedy, which appeared in the 
Phonographic World for September, 
1898, is from the pen of Mr. L. A. Ar- 
nold: 


To Chicago’s corps of shorthand 
teachers was added a wide-awake, en- 
thusiastic member when Dement Col- 
lege engaged the services of Mr. J. 
Clifford Kennedy, whose portrait is pre- 
sented herewith. Mr. Kennedy was 
born into this world August 9, 1873, at 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. His early 
schooling, acquired at Lorain, was se- 
cured in the public and high schools. 
This he supplemented with college 
courses at Oberlin, Ohio, and Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky. After thus fitting 
himself educationally, his attention 
was directed to the study of shorthand, 
and .a course was pursued in the Cleve- 
land Shorthand College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Soon after completing his course 
appropriate employment was found. 


Mr. Kennedy emerged into a full- 
fledged shorthand teacher early in life, 
and his worth was first recognized by 
the Clark Business College, Pottstown, 
Pa. Then we next hear of him at the 
Pennsylvania Business College, Lan- 
caster, Pa., where greater opportunities 
were opened to him, and as time elapsed 
we find him teaching in the Sandusky 
Business College, Sandusky, Ohio. His 
value as an exponent of phonetics in- 
creased as he traveled from college to 
college, and the old saying that “You 
cannot keep a good thing down” cer- 
tainly applies to Mr. Kennedy with 
credit, for we now find him on the 
teaching staff of Dement College, whose 
founder, Mr. Isaac S. Dement, from long 
and varied experience, knows what 
peculiar qualities a successful teacher 


* should possess. 


Mr. Kennedy’s experience in general 
reporting and teaching makes his serv- 
ices doubly valuable. Besides his 
teaching duties and college correspond- 
ence, he edits “Dictation,” a monthly 
magazine published by the college. He 
is an earnest advocate of the practical 
idea that English should be taught in 
connection with shorthand. His work 
bespeaks for him success, and the 
shorthand fraternity should keep an 
eye on him, for he has ideas not for- 
eign. 
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When Mr. Arnold wrote this sketch, 
Mr. Kennedy was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association; in the fol- 
lowing year he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Association; two years later 
he was elected president. In IgoI, on 
retiring from the presidency of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
he was elected vice-president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
—a very high honor for one so young. 
In the same year, at the annual conven- 
tion, he was elected secretary of the 
Gregg Shorthand Association of Amer- 
ica. In 1902 he was elected president of 
the Gregg Shorthand Association; in 
1903 he was chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association, and in 1904 he 
was nominated for the presidency of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration and lacked six votes of being 
elected. We believe that, in addition to 
the offices mentioned, Mr. Kennedy was 
honored by the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association on one or two 
occasions, but we have not the records 
at hand. 

It will be seen from this simple state- 
ment, that for the past seven or eight 
years Mr. Kennedy has been repeatedly 
honored by the various bodies with 
which he has been associated, and in 
that fact is found the most positive as- 
surance that could be asked as to his 
abilities and popularity. 

The sketch which we have quoted 
gives particulars of Mr. Kennedy’s 


‘career down to 1898, when he was as- 


sociated with the Dement College, Chi- 
cago. In the following year he became 
principal of the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Department of the Iowa Busi- 
ness College, Des Moines, Iowa; a year 
or two later he took charge of the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Department of 
the Salem Commercjal College, Salem, 
Mass., where he remained until the 
summer of 1903, when he entered the 
employ of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company. As president of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association he presided over 
the annual convention at Grand Rapids 
in July, 1903, and then announced his 
retirement from school work, concluding 
his statement in the following words: 
“Though I may leave the ranks to all 
appearances, I shall ever consider my- 
self a teacher of Gregg Shorthand, and 
whether teaching in a school or not I 
shall still be teaching myself Gregg 
Shorthand and be doing al! I can to 


help the cause along.” That phrase, 
“teaching myself,” indicates the char- 
acter of Mr. Kennedy’s mind. He was 
always modest, always anxious to learn. 
At this convention of the Gregg Short- 
hand Association a handsome watch, 
suitably inscribed, was presented to Mr. 
Kennedy as a token of the regard in 
which he was held. At the last conven- 
tion of the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association in Chicago he was chosen 
to speak of the “Essential Qualifications 
of the Ideal Shorthand and Typewriting 
Teacher,” as the committee believed he 
most nearly approached the ideal. All 
those who heard the paper were unani- 
mous in saying that in many respects it 
was the best paper ever read before the 
association, and so great an impression 
did it make that there was a movement 
on foot to have it read before the gen- 
eral body, which was precluded by a 
crowded program. 

After the close of the St. Louis Ex- 
position, where he represented the Un- 
derwood Company, Mr. Kennedy became 
manager of the Gutchess Metropolitan 
Business College, Detroit. He seemed at 
last to have reached the goal to which he 
had been aspiring for many years, and he 
entered upon his work with enthusiasm 
and energy. For some months his let- 
ters brought tidings of the increase in 
the enrollment and efficiency of the 
school, and he was planning a vigorous 
campaign for the ensuing season. His 
advertising was marked by originality, 
good taste and effectiveness. At the 
time of his death he was making ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the 
Gregg Shorthand Association, which 
had accepted an invitation to hold its 
annual convention in his school. A 
week before his death he attended the 
convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, and a day before 
his death we received a long letter from 
him written in shorthand, making some 
suggestions for the advancement of the 
cause which was so near to his heart. 
There was no hint of illness in it—and 
next day came the telegram with its 
incredible news. 


From Friends and Co-workers 
I am glad to learn that you intend 
publishing a Memorial issue in honor 
of Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy, whose death 
has surprised and shocked the profes- 
sion as no other within my memory. 

In his death the profession has lost 
one of its brightest, most progressive, 
and highly skilled teachers; one of its 
most enthusiastic, efficient and faithful 
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workers in the cause of Association 
and Federation interests; and one of 
its most popular, generous, and gentle- 
manly members. 

“Kennedy” is a name that is near and 
dear to our profession. 

As president of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, it is both 
my pleasure and duty to thus add a 
word of tribute to his worth and mem- 


ory. 
Cc. P. Zaner. 


President National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. 
” 7 . 


I spent several days with Mr. Ken- 
nedy in New York, and the telegram 
containing news of his death came as 
an awful shock. The shorthand pro- 
fession and the school profession, each, 
has lost one of the truest men. 

H. L. Andrews, 
President National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association. 


The last time I saw Mr. Kennedy he 
was so full of life and hope that I had 
never given a thought to the matter of 
his health or life. To say that I es- 
teemed him highly for his mental and 
moral worth, the kindliness of his dis- 
position, the interest he took in his life- 
work, and the grand service he was 
doing for others, would be but a feeble 
tribute to the man who won the affec- 
tion and esteem of ail who came in con- 
tact with him. He will long live in the 
memory of all who knew him. 

I wish it were in my power to say 
some comforting words to his wife and 
other relatives. But in the hour of 
death it seems that no words of sym- 
pathy can lighten the pain of an aching 
heart. Even our faith in immortality 
and our belief that our friends have 
entered upon a better state does not 
reconcile us to the loss of those we love. 

When death comes we must reflect 
that it is an ordinance of Nature from 
which none are exempt, and being natu- 
ral, it must be right, and we must, as 
far as possible, divert our minds from 
the sorrow which the death of a dear 
one brings to the living. 

At an opportune time assure Mrs. 
Kennedy of my profound sympathy in 
her bereavement, and assure her that I 
loved Mr. Kennedy for his sterling 
qualities, and that nobility of his nature 
which caused him to continually seek 


the good of others. 
A. C. Van Sant, 


President, Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 
. * * 


Iam at a grievous loss to know what 
to say or how to say it in reply to your 
favor of the 4th inst., in which you 
bear to me the news of the untimely 


death of our generous, kind-hearted, 
able, Mr. Kennedy. I feel the loss, oh, 
so much, for to me, as to many others, 


*J. Clifford Kennedy stood for much, and 


represented much that we could not 
find in others. I simply cannot 
write about Mrs. Kennedy. May God 
be with her and may the knowledge of 
the thousands of aching hearts soothe 
her breaking one. We will never for- 
get her either. 
Garnett R. Hall, 
President Gregg Shorthand As- 
ciation of America. 


7 * * 


We were very much shocked to learn 
of it, and we feel that the shorthand 
profession has lost one of its brightest 
shining lights. We also feel that every 
teacher and person who had the pleas- 
ure of knowing Mr. Kennedy feels that 
they have lost, not only a personal 
friend, but one who perhaps has done 
more for the shorthand profession and 
the cause of general business education 
than any other one man. We believe 
we voice the sentiment of all teachers 
in saying that his place can never be 
supplied, as there never was nor ever 
will be but one Mr. Kennedy. He was 
beloved by all, was one of the intel- 
lectual men in the profession, and, take 
it all in all, we have lost the one man 
who could not be spared. 

John M. Hill. 


* . * 


We have lost a loyal friend, a brother 
in a noble cause. One trait of his per- 
sonality which appealed to me more, 
perhaps, than any other, was his kind 
disposition, with a countenance which 
always carried with it cheer and a 
hearty fellow-feeling. He was always 
ready and glad to give a word of en- 
couragement to a student or fellow- 
teacher. He was one to whom any 
could go in time of trouble or reverses 
and receive comfort. 

He won the confidence of all with 
whom he came in contact. The high 
esteem in which he was held by all is 
best indicated by the fact that he was 
chosen to fill numerous important and 
responsible positions, and his advice 
and services were often sought and his 
opinions received with deference. 

His influence upon our profession 
will long continue*to be felt. His 
paper, entitled, “The Ideal Shorthand 
Teacher,” read at the last Chicago Con- 
vention, and of which he was a living 
example, was a masterpiece in its line, 
in that he clearly pointed the way over 
which too many blindly go. It con- 
tained wise counsel, encouragement, in- 
struction, and inspiration invaluable to 
the young shorthand teacher. 

He was a master in his line, possess- 
ing a broad and liberal mind, a keen 
intellect, a deep knowledge of human 
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nature, a genial, whole-souled disposi- 
tion, with his heart in his work, and 
rare executive ability which made him 
a leader. 

Imbued with high aspirations him- 
self and an optimistic temperament, he 
always looked for the good in everyone, 
condemning no one for faults, ill- 
speaking of none because of their fail- 
ures. That he lived and labored, our 
professional literature has been en- 
riched, our professional spirit quick- 
ened, and our work lifted to a higher 
plane. 

As a devoted husband, our sympathy 
goes out to the bereft wife and family, 
and may they realize that as he lived 
here so will he hereafter be rewarded. 

In paying tribute to the memory of 
J. Clifford Kennedy, who was known by 
all as an able counselor, an ardent co- 
worker, a faithful friend, and a bril- 
liant teacher, let us take to heart the 
great lessons which his life teaches, 
and go forward in the work he strove 
so earnestly to advance. 

W. H. Howard. 
* oo e 


What can I say that will express in 
any way the depth of sorrow I feel 
when I read and read again of the 
death of my friend, J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy? Words are weak, no matter 
how strongly used, when an attempt is 
made to laud the deeds and character 
of such a man as he. We know that 
everybody was his friend, we know 
that everybody sought his advice, and 
we know that he was a capable and 
conscientious man. He was one whom 
everyone was proud to call “friend.” 
My heartfelt sympathy goes out to his 
wife and relatives, for I know her loss 
and their loss is great. 

Thos. P. Scully. 


* * . 


In the passing away of Mr. J. Clifford 
Kennedy, our profession has indeed suf- 
fered a great loss. His noble character 
and great ability stand as an inspira- 
tion to all who knew him. Long will 
his splendid work as an exponent of 
all that is good in commercial educa- 
tion be felt and remembered. 

Walter Rasmussen, 
. * * 


Your letter of yesterday just received. 
The sad information it contained com- 
pletely unnerved me. I do not know 
when I have been so shocked. You, 
having been more closely associated 
with him for so long, will miss him 
probably more than anyone else, except 
his bereaved wife. It hardly seems 
possible that a man who was in such 
perfect health and excellent spirits as 
Mr. Kennedy was at our Chicago Con- 
vention could have been stricken down 
so suddenly. It will be a long time be- 
fore we will be able to realize fully 
that we will never again have his help- 





ful influence and kindly assistance in 
our work, especially in our conventions. 
Cc. O. Bentley. 


* * * 


Your letter informing me of the 
death of Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy, 
reached me this morning, and, like 
yourself, I was very much shocked by 
the news. It seems impossible that the 
thing should be true. You speak of 
going to Toledo to attend the funeral 
and I only wish that I might be there 
also. He was a man of such genial 
good nature, and such real merit, alto- 
gether, such a genuine man—that it is 
sad to think that he could not have 
stayed longer with us. 

Ennis K. Eberhart. 


* » * 


To know Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy was 
to admire his many manly qualities. 
His attractive personality, upright char- 
acter and devotion to the cause of com- 
mercial education are indelibly stamped 
on the memories of all who enjoyed the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. In his 
death we have lost a man of high char- 
acter, an intelligent teacher and a 
genial friend. 

May those who were near and dear 
to him bear bravely the loss they have 
sustained, and find consolation in the 
fact that he lived a noble Jife, and that 
his influence for good will continue to 
manifest itself in the lives of those 
who knew him best. 

E. H. Norman. 


* * * 


Yours of May ist, announcing the 
death of our friend, Mr. J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy of Detroit, was duly received. lI 
am sure this knowledge will come to 
all of his friends as a shock, bringing 
with it deep regret. 

We have all looked up to Mr. Ken- 
nedy as one of the shining lights of the 
profession, a man of strong character 
and sterling worth, one whom we shall 
all miss. His family, relatives and 
friends have my deepest sympathy. I 
wish to thank you for informing me of 
this as promptly as you did. 

A. S. Parish. 


* * « 


The announcement of the death of 
Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy of Detroit came 
to us like a clap of thunder from a clear 
sky at noonday. In the decease of Mr. 
Kennedy the whole profession of com- 
mercial and shorthand teachers in 
America has suffered an _ irreparable 
loss. He was not only one of the most 
skilled and accomplished teachers of 
his specialty I ever knew, but was 4 
man of most charming personality and 
a young business man of great promise. 
I never met a more manly fellow or 
one more popular with others. He 
seemed to be the idol of the younger 
members of the profession especially. 
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I am sure we all join with our friends 
on the other side of the line in tribute 
to his memory, and in heartfelt sym- 
pathy for his estimable wife and the 
other friends left to mourn his un- 
timedy end. R. E. Gallagher. 


* * . 


We have lost a very sincere friend, 
but my heart goes out to the wife who 
is left alone. The shorthand profes- 
sion has suffered the loss of one of its 
best and brightest teachers. Hundreds 
of young men and women are indebted 
to Mr. Kennedy for the thorough train- 
ing they received under his able in- 
struction. W. O. Davis. 

* * * 


Your communication conveying the 
sad intelligence of Mr. J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy’s sudden death, has shocked and 
grieved me beyond expression. 

I had just mailed a letter to him, 
saying I was so rejoiced to think the 
Gregg Convention was to be held at 
his new school, so I might have the 
pleasure of congratulating him in per- 
son, on the splendid record he was 
making for himself. I had written: “It 
would seem that you have at last at- 
tained the zenith of your ambition. 
Now, with your wonderful executive 
ability, combined with your ripe ex- 
perience, and richly stored mind, you 
will make a record in the field of teach- 
ing never equaled by a teacher of short- 
hand before.” 

Mr. Gregg, I cannot make myself be- 
lieve that Mr. Kennedy is dead. He 
was such a splendid specimen of man- 
hood, and remarkable personality, that 
won all who had the pleasure of meet- 
ing him. He was a man whose profes- 
sion of friendship meant a true and 
loyal one. Ever since we were co- 
teachers in the same college, I have 
counted him one of my best friends. 

The shorthand profession in general 
has sustained a loss that is irreparable. 
No one could be just like J. Clifford 
Kennedy, for he had a charm and grace 
of-manner that made him a peer of na- 
ture’s noblest men. I have been just 
dazed since I heard the sad tidings. 

To Mrs. Kennedy the shock must have 
been appalling. I can hardly bring 
myself to write to her, knowing that 
every word she reads will add to in- 
stead of comforting her in her great 
grief. 

You, Mr. Gregg, will feel his loss 
keenly, as he was a warm, true friend 
to you, and I fully believe it was 
mutual.. You have been associated 
with him so closely in the last few 
years, while he was nearing the goal 
of his ambition; I was associated with 
him when he was just on the threshold 
of his career. 

It was Mr. Kennedy who said to me, 
“Mrs. Cutler, you had better look into 
Gregg Shorthand; I am fully convinced 


that it is the coming shorthand, and 
you had better be the first to adopt it 
in your city, for someone else will, and 
you will surely regret it if you do not.” 
Yours in mutual sorrow, 
Ida McLenan Cutler, 
* > > 


Your letter came last evening. Let 
me say right here that I do not bow 
to you or any other man in my admira- 
tion for that great and splendid man, 
J. Clifford Kennedy, but in spite of this 
I do not believe that we should feel 
sorrow for the dead, and I say to you 
that if death is the door to another life, 
and we there know and love the friends 
we had here, Kennedy will thank me 
for this defense of the right. Nor do 
I believe that the Gregg Convention 
should be postponed another year on 
account of his passing. If his soul 
lives in a world we know not of, he can- 
not feel honored nor benefited by this 
kind of business here. In thus draping 
a sorrow with crepe and tears we do 
not lessen the grief, nor do we benefit 
the one who has bravely met the same 
fate that awaits us all. We can point to 
many things and say, “Kennedy did 
that,” and this is the highest compli- 
ment we can pay to the memory of any 
man. But why should we quit work 
and mourn for him—he is at rest! We 
still have work to do..... We will 
not be wholly civilized until we look 
upon death as something that must be, 
and regard as foolish the attitude of 
sorrow for the dead. Kennedy exerted 
a great influence over me. He was like 
a father to me, and while I did not al- 
ways agree with his views, and follow 
his advice in everything, I gladly say, 
I gladly admit that he did more to 
shape my life than any other man, and 
yet the mere act of saying this does not 
benefit the dead man Kennedy; it sim- 
ply explains my own life, and gives 
credit where credit is due, and this is 
right and just and proper. I honor the 
memory of Kennedy by working, by 
making myself useful, by showing the 
world that this man did not live in 
vain, that he inspired at least one 
young man to think, to do, to dare, to 
plan, to be someone! Is not this the 
best tribute I can possibly pay to the 
memory of J. Clifford Kennedy, the 
teacher, the author, and the leader? 

Walter E. Ingersoll. 


. . * 


The death of any warm, personal 
friend leaves an empty place in the 
heart, and I do not know that this is 
ever more true than in the case of the 
death of a young man. I learned to 
know Mr. Kennedy well at the World's 
Fair when I got a chance to slip over 
from the Brown’s exhibit to the Un- 
derwood bocth every once in awhile 
and have a chat with him. I cannot 
remember him without a smile on his 
face, and I believe that it is there yet. 
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To my mind there are few young men 
who give as pleasant promise of suc- 
cess as Mr. Kennedy did; and I know 
that with your intimate connections 
with him for a number of years your 
feelings must be the same as mine. 
Had the death been that of one of the 
older members of our profession, I 
presume I should have thought of it as 
nothing out of the ordinary course of 
events, but for Kennedy the feeling is 
vastly different. He will be missed for 
years to come at the meetings of the 
Gregg Association and the National 
Federation. H. E. Read. 


SF A. AS REINS OS ki ER 
IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas, Having learned with deep 
sorrow that it has pleased Divine Prov- 
idence to remove from his earthly la- 
bors our beloved friend and co-worker, 


J. CLIFFORD KENNEDY, 


we, the members of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation (through 
a committee appointed by the President 
for that purpose), adopt the following 
Resolutions: 

That in the death of our friend the 
profession has suffered an irreparable 
loss. By reason of his originality, 
geniality, industry, ability and _ re- 
sourcefulness he had, though young in 
years, won for himself an enviable 
reputation as an educator. 

That the high regard in which he 
was held by the members of this body 
is evidenced by his having been repeat- 
edly honored with high official posi- 
tions in the Federation as well as in 
the affiliated bodies. ; 

That in the death of Mr. Kennedy 
each of us has lost a personal friend 
who was at all times sympathetic, help- 
ful and inspiring. While he has been 
removed from us, the influence of his 
words, work and character will ever 
remain a constant incentive to higher 
endeavor. 

That deep as our sorrow is, we fully 
realize the greater anguish of those 
who were near and dear to him, and 
while words seem weak and futile in 
the presence of such a bereavement, we 
hereby extend to his sorrowing wife 
and relatives our heartfelt sympathy. 

That a copy of these Resolutions be 
spread upon the records of this body 
and a copy of the same be engrossed 
and presented to his wife. 

J. F. Fish, 

J. A. Lyons, 

John R. Gregg, 
Committee. 


PEAS 
IN MEMORIAM 


Pursuant to instructions of the Presi- 
dent of the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association, given on the 4th day 
of May, in the year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Five, the 
following resolutions were prepared by 
the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Whereas God in His infinite wisdom 
has ordained to take unto Himself our 
beloved brother, co-worker and past 
President, J. Clifford Kennedy; and, 
Whereas, it is but just that a fitting 
recognition of his many virtues should 
be noted; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the officers and members 
of the National Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation, that, while we bow with hum- 
ble submission to the will of the Al- 
mighty, we do not the less mourn for 
our friend and associate who has been 
taken from us. 

Resolved, That in the death of J. Clif- 
ford Kennedy the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association has lost a faith- 
ful, conscientious and vaiuable co- 
worker. As a teacher he was kind and 
encouraging; as an employe he was the 
personification of loyalty; as a business 
man his integrity was ever unques- 
tioned; as a friend he was sympathetic, 
thoughtful and sincere; he was one 
whose every endeavor was exerted for 
the welfare. prosperity and advance- 
ment of our profession; he was one 
dear to all who knew him, and one 
whose noble and upright life was a 
standard of emulation to the teaching 
fraternity. 

Resolved, That the heartfelt sympa- 
thy of the Officers and Members of the 
National Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion be extended to his family in their 
bereavement, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be spread upon the records 
of the National Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and that a copy thereof be 
transmitted to the family of our de- 
ceased friend and co-worker, and to the 
Gregg Writer. 

Officers 

H. L. Andrews, President. 

R. A. Grant, Vice-President. 

W. I. Tinus, Secretary. 
Executive Committee 

Thos. P. Scully, Chairman. 

F. M. Van Antwerp, 

F. E. Haymond. 


Announcement 


The Executive Committee of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association have decided, on 
account of the death of Mr. Kennedy 
(in whose school the Association was to 
meet), not to hold a convention this 
year. The members of the Association 
will please accept this as a formal noti- 
fication. John M. Hill, 
Chairman Executive Committee, G. 5. A. 
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What is Success? 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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What is Success ?—Continued 
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Cruglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to 
department should be 


The Stenographer of Today Must Be Educated 


O you think that the study of 
phonography is a good invest- 
ment?” is asked me every day 
by anxious fathers, mothers and 
the younger people. Certainly 
Any study pays that develops our 
any study pays double 





I do. 
thinking powers; 
when it also leads toward a profitable 


use of these same thinking powers. The 
opportunities for success in the profes- 
sion of phonography are excellent, offer- 
ing steady employment at good salaries. 
The stenographer comes more closely in 
contact with the heads of the firm, or 
the heads of the departments in the 
large corporations, than does any other 
employe. He is constantly associated 
with tactful, resourceful men; he takes 
their dictation, writes out their thoughts, 
learns to plan and execute in complete 
accord with what is brightest and best 
in business life—for these men have 
reached their high position because of 
the qualities of leadership and sagacity 
and the intelligent application of sound 
business principles. In such associations 
it is but inevitable that young men of 
ability will develop like business quali- 
ties and be promoted to positions calling 
for greater abilities. Ample illustration 
is had of this today in business and pub- 
lic life. Edward Bok, editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Hon. George B. 
Cortelyou, Postmaster General, are well 
known examples. In order to be suc- 
cessful in shorthand work the student 
must possess skill and a thorough equip- 
ment. He must have a working knowl- 
edge of typewriting, English, punctua- 
tion, spelling, commercial arithmetic, 
penmanship, bookkeeping and the ethics 
of the profession. In all his work the 
importance of correct English language 
is the stenographer’s stock-in-trade. He 
must be conversant with the fundamen- 
tals of the language; must be acquainted 
with the rules for sentence construction. 
He must know how to discriminate be- 
tween what is good and what is poor 
English; he must be a student of Eng- 
lish every day. The stenographer of 
today must be educated, the better edu- 
cated the better his chances for reach- 





ing the highest positions. He must have 
completed the grammar school work 
and he must pursue some of the cultural 
subjects that are to be secured in the 
special schools. 


Our Correspondence 


Dear Madam: 

Just received a letter from _ the 
“quaint and quizzical Palmer” (see 
Editor Miner, of the “World”), in which 
he says: “If you will investigate and 
give the “Palmer Method” a trial the 
children unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration will rise up and call you 
blessed, and business men and schools 
will no longer call down on the public 
school penmanship teachers “anathema 
maranatha.” 

What does 
mean? 


“anathema maranatha” 


Yours, P. L. @. 


It is a Biblical 
16 :22. 

The International Dictionary says: 
“An expression commonly considered as 
a highly intensified form of anathema. 
Maranatha is now considered as a sepa- 
rate sentence, meaning, “Our Lord 
cometh.” 


“swear”, see 1 Cor. 


Dear Madam: 

I have a class in correspondence Sat- 
urday mornings and I am anxious to 
give them illustrations from the cor- 
respondence of the heroes of history. 
Was Washington a great letter-writer, 
and could I secure copies of his letters 
to present to my class? 

Respectfully yours, E. A. Z. 


You will not find that the heroes of 
history wrote business letters. Letter 
writing to them was a fine art and was 
only indulged in by a very few. 

In England, you will find that Pepy’s 
Diary is the best illustration of the cor- 
respondence of the Stuart, his period. 
Later on we have Charles Lamb. In 
our own country Jefferson and Frank- 
lin were prolix, indefatigable, and artis- 
tic correspondents. But we cannot say 
as much in regard to the letters of 
George Washington. He was a man of 
action and not a man of belles-lettres. 
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Letters appear in all the biographies we 
have read. You can secure the “Diary” 
for a few cents at any store, and splen- 
did biographies have been written of all 
famous men, while the “Essays of Elia” 
(Charles Lamb) will be a mine of in- 
formation for you. Then there is our 
own Washington Irving, the incompar- 
able Addison, etc. 

Maybe the following, in regard to how 
Franklin learned to write, may be of 
service to you: 


How Franklin Learned to Write 


“A question was once, somehow or 
other, started between Collins and me, 
of the propriety of educating the fe- 
male sex in learning, and their abilities 
for study. He was of the opinion that 
it was improper and that they were 
naturally unequal to it. I took the 
contrary side, perhaps a little for dis- 
pute’s sake. He was naturally more 
eloquent, having a ready plenty of 
words, and sometimes, as I thought, I 
was vanquished more by his fluency 
than by the strength of his reasons. 
As we parted without settling the 
point, and were not to see one another 
again for some time, I sat down to put 
my arguments in writing, which I 
copied fair and sent to him. He an- 
swered, and I replied. Three or four 
letters on a side had passed, when my 
father happened to find my papers and 


read them. Without entering into the 


subject in dispute, he took occasion to 
talk to me about the manner of my 
writing; observed that, though I had 
the advantage of my antagonist in cor- 
rect spelling and pointing (which I 
owed to the printing-house), I fell far 
short in elegance of expression, in 
method, and in perspicuity, of which 
he convinced me by several instances. 
I saw the justice of his remarks, and 
thence grew more attentive to the man- 
ner in writing, and determined to en- 
deavor an improvement. 

About this time I met with an odd 
volume of the Spectator. It was the 
third. I had never before seen any of 
them. I bought it, read it over and 
over, and was much delighted with it. 
I thought the writing excellent, and 
wished if possible to imitate it. With 
this view I took some of the papers, 
and making short hints of the senti- 
ments in each sentence, laid them by 
a few days, and then, without looking 
at the book, tried to complete the 
papers again, by expressing each hinted 
sentiment at length, and as fully as 
it had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to 
hand. Then I compared my Spectator 
with the original, discovered some of 
my faults, and corrected them. But I 
found I wanted a stock of words, or a 
readiness in recollecting and using 


them, which I thought I should have 
acquired before that time if I had gone 
on making verses, since the continued 
search for words of the same import, 
but of different length to suit the 
measure, or of different sound for the 
rhyme, would have laid me under a 
constant necessity of searching for 
variety, and also have tended to fix 
that variety in mind, and make me 
master of it. Therefore I took some of 
the tales and turned them into verse; 
and, after a time, when I had pretty 
well forgotten the prose, turned them 
back again. 

I also sometimes jumbled my collec- 
tion of hints into confusion, and after 
some weeks endeavored to reduce them 
into the best order before I began to 
form the full sentences and complete 
the subject. This was to teach me 
method in the arrangement of the 
thoughts. By comparing my work 
with the original, I discovered my 
faults and amended them; but I some- 
times had the pleasure of fancying. 
that, in certain particulars of small im- 
port, I had been fortunate enough to 
improve the method or the language, 
and this encouraged me to think that 
I might possibly in time come to be a 
tolerable English writer; of which I 
was extremely ambitious. My time for 
these exercises and for reading was at 
night, after work, or before it began 
in the morning, or on Sundays, when I 
contrived to be in the printing-house 
alone, evading as much as I could the 
common attendance on public worship 
which my father used to exact of me 
when I was under his care, and which 
indeed I still continued to consider a 
duty, though I could not, as it seemed 
to me, afford time to practice it. 





Dear Madam: 

In writing a conversation which I 
had with a certain person, should I en- 
close my own words in quotation marks 
as I have? e. g., the other day I met 
my sister and said: 

“Will you take my Bible to my resi- 
dence?” 

“No,” said she, “I would like to, but 
I can’t; I am going down-town.” 

“Well,” said I, “I thank you just the 
same; I can send it with some one 
else,” etc. 

Please give correction in the open 
letter column of the “Gregg Writer,” 
and oblige Yours truly, 

a F. @& 

P. S.—I was informed that, when I 
repeat my own words, they should not 
be enclosed in quotation marks, and 
now write you to make certain of it. 


Enclose all quotations in quotation 
marks; the fact that the words quoted 
are your own does not alter the case. 
Please notice the following extracts 
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which I have just cut from different 
stories in one of our best magazines. 
We believe they answer your questions: 


“Are you the author of this treatise, 
Mr. Smith?” he asked. 

“I am,” I proudly declared. 

“A bottle of brandy and some soda, 
quick!” I ordered. “Mr. Brown has 
suddenly been taken ill!” 

“You will make your explanations and 
apologies to-night!” I exclaimed, press- 
ing an electric button and listening 
with relief to an insistent ring in a far 
part of the house. 

“Stop where you are!” I cried, dash- 
ing in front of them and clasping the 
heavy draperies. “Who are you and 
how. came you here? My name is 
Smith, this is my house and no one can 
enter unbidden and leave without my 
consent!” 

“Good evening, gentlemen!” saluted 
Jefferson, the others advancing with 
him to a yard or so from where we 
stood. 

“I am glad to welcome you,” I said, 
bowing and indicating chairs I had ar- 
ranged for that purpose. 





Dear Madam: 

May I ask what magazine is now 
publishing the “Outline of the Course 
in English” prepared by you, and men- 
tioned in the report of the Convention 
of Shorthand Teachers in Chicago last 
December, and when and by whom the 
book itself will be published? 

Respectfully yours, M. H. P. 


The only magazine to which I con- 
tribute an “English Department” is the 
Gregg Writer, published at 151 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. I have had outlines 
on “Correspondence;” on “Punctua- 
tion ;” on “Capitalization” in the Writer. 
I shall begin a new series in the Sep- 
tember number, which will include an 
additional eight weeks’ course on “Tech- 
nical English.” 


Dear Madam: 


In an article entitled 
Shorthand University,” by Mr. W. E. 
McDermet, which appeared in The 
Typewriter and Phonographic World of 
May, I find the following: “As against 
the three-months idea, I would set up 
the three-years idea.” 

Is not “three-months” and “three 
years” possessive singular, and do they 
not require the apostrophe? 


Yes. 


“Wanted, a 


Dear Madam: 

I am an ardent admirer of your work 
in the English Department of the 
“Gregg Writer,” and I find the work on 
punctuation and false syntax indispen- 


sable. My English pupils are very en- 
thusiastic and our discussions wax 
warm. 

There seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to the use of the words 
“Oh” and “O.” Can you discuss the use 
of these words? Give full explanation, 
if possible. 

Which is correct? The physician 
knows more than the lawyer but does 
not talk so well, or, The physician 
knows more than the lawyer but does 
not talk as well. 

Can you recommend Mr. Kennedy’s 
text on “Punctuation Simplified” and 
Cody’s “Business Letter Writer’? If 
so, quote prices on same. 

Thanking you for an early reply, I 
beg to remain 

Very cordially yours, N. 8. 


1. O and Oh!—O is employed to ex- 
press a wish and it does not take the 
exclamation point; Oh” is an interjec- 
tion expressing surprise, pain, grief, sor- 
row, or anxiety, and should be immedi- 
ately followed by the exclamation point, 
unless the emotion continues through- 
out the sentence. 


2. “So well” is correct when the ex- 
tent or degree implied by the phrase is 
to be emphasized; “as well” is required 
when the extent or degree is not to be 
emphasized. In the sentence given, it 
is the intention of the speaker to em- 
phasize the degree implied by the phrase. 

3. We can recommend these books. 
Address the Gregg Publishing Co., 151 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, for prices. 





Dear Madam: 

In the abbreviation rec'd for received, 
and Jan. for January, should I use an 
apostrophe or a period, or both? 

Answer. Rec'd is not an abbrevia- 
tion but a contraction. Rec. is an ab- 
breviation. All abbreviations should be 
followed by a period except in a few 
instances where the abbreviation has be- 
come, through common usage, a word 
in itself. Examples: Per cent (per 
centum); ad (advertisement). Never 
use two apostrophes in a contraction; 
as in b’ld’g, h’dk’f—this is objectionable 
because it takes longer—write, bldg and 
hdkf. 





“Multum in parvo” is a Latin phrase 
meaning much in little. 


“SS” may be written either in capitals 
or small letters, without punctuation; 
they are the abbreviation for the Latin 
word “scilicet,” meaning, namely. 





SSSI 


soa 


| 
if 
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Nuggets from Old Gorgon Graham 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 783 East 48th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Importance of Reading 


T the last meeting of the Ste- 
nographers’ Club of Chicago, 
Mr. Samuel C. Irving, a promi- 
nent lawyer of this city, ad- 
dressed the club on “Books and 
Literature.” By way of introductory, in 
referring to stenographers, Mr. Irving 
said that “cleverness, good judgment, 
good taste, assiduity, intelligence and 
industry” are all requisites. “Those 
qualities always count and make for 
success in this as in all other things.” 
His work has brought him into contact 
with many stenographers and he has 
found them “intelligent people, reliable 
and trustworthy, with whom it was a 
pleasure to associate.” In criticising 
them adversely, he said that the great 
crying need of stenographers was a 
“sreater familiarity with the English 
language and consequently with litera- 
ture.” “To be good amanuenses of any 
kind you must know the English lJan- 
guage.” “Such a knowledge,” he con- 
tinued, “requires most careful and at- 
tentive study; it is not acquired in a day 
or a year; it is a long and arduous task. 
It is necessary to read to keep up one’s 
spelling, and it is necessary to study to 
know the language, to know its idioms, 
to be familiar with its literature. How 
often are we lawyers chagrined—and 
not only lawyers, but other employers 
as well—and vexed, after having dic- 
tated a quarter of an hour to a stenog- 
rapher, to discover that he has written 
nonsense. That happens, and not infre- 
quently. What is the reason of it? It 
is simply this: that the stenographer 
does not understand the English lan- 
guage. He cannot supply the hiatus in 
his notes. There is a missing word or a 
sign which he cannot supply, whereas if 
he were familiar with the English lan- 
guage he could no doubt supply it.” 
Mr. Irving’s talk was thus practical 
throughout. “If we ever have a knowl- 
edge of the English language, and of 
books, we will not ‘happen’ to have it; 
we will not get it accidentally. It only 
comes by study and by labor. And it 
takes a great deal of time to acquire it. 
Some people think they have it when 





they have finished high school, but they 
have not. 

“As we are all ambitious to wear good 
clothes and live in a good home, why 
should we not be sufficiently and equally 
ambitious to clothe our minds with 
good thoughts, to wear good clothes on 
our minds? In other words: should we 
not be as ambitious for our minds as 
for our bodies?” This is a question 
well worthy of consideration, and I hope 
that every reader will consider it care- 
fully and act upon it. 

In advising what to read, Mr. Irving 
said that it is impossible to read every 
new book, or even the best new books, 
nor is it necessary; the way to obtain 
a good knowledge of the English lan- 
guage is to read those books which have 
stood the test of time, which are immor- 
tal for their beauty of style and thought. 
“The point is to read the book which 
has the largest possible message to us— 
that which will be to us of the greatest 
advantage, the greatest possible good. 
We should not experiment with books. 
We should read those books which have 
already been passed upon as to their 
merits, otherwise our reading is a waste 
of time and energy, a sinful as well as 
a foolish waste.” 

One statement which was especially 
encouraging in his remarks was to the 
effect, that while many people might be, 
unfortunately, without the necessary 
thirst for knowledge, they often acquired 
the taste for good books by having their 
attention directed to them, by being ad- 
vised what to read and how to read. 

I hope that every writer of shorthand 
who hopes to hold the worthy position 
of a competent stenographer will apply 
the weight of these remarks to himself. 
Expert shorthand ability must include 
a good common education: the ability 
to speak and write good English, and to 
spell and punctuate correctly. 





_The Stenographers’ Club of Chicago, 
above mentioned, is just what its name 
implies. It was organized last Decem- 
ber and already consists of over one 
hundred members, whose object is to 
materially help each other. In the course 
of the next year or so the club hopes to 
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have its own headquarters, reading- 
rooms, etc.; to be firmly and independ- 
ently established. Its meetings are held 
twice a month and are addressed by 
prominent business and school men in 
this city. The club is developing a very 
pleasant social side which promises to 
aid greatly in its success. So far its 
business demands have required too 
much effort for much amusement. 





Honorable Mention 


Those who have faithfully contributed 
from the beginning of the lessons are 
producing such nice notes that we could 
give them honorable mention § each 
month; but there are others who send 
in whom we feel should also be men- 
tioned, although their work may not be 
as perfect as some that have been men- 
tioned before. Among these, we would 
mention : 

Miss Marion Raine, Detroit, Mich.; 
Miss Etta Burns, Miss Linda Mohrman, 
Chicago. 





Criticism and Comment 


M. R.—wNote the following phrases 
which you and others wrote separately: 
with the least possible delay; later on; 
in order to be; on the present occasion; 
why not; to secure; as per; week or ten 
days; hundred dozen; in first class con- 
dition; in connection with the. Your 
outlines are very firm. I think your 
touch is, perhaps, a little too heavy, 
but your notes show a good style and 
careful work. I was glad to see the 
border on your plate; you might do bet- 
ter also with lines. 


J. D.—First of all, I would advise you 
to write small. Compare your notes 
carefully with mine, or those in the 
manual. While some of the outlines 
are out of proportion, you have the 
elements of a good and accurate style. 
Try to correct the “slips” in proportion, 
now, as you discover them. As to 
phrases, note the following: taken 
up—which may be written without the 
N; in the meantime n-mn-tm; it will 
also; on the subject; when this is done; 
we can make you; hoping that; it is 
only; in connection with the. Also note 
those above mentioned. 


A correct transcript of the vocabu- 
lary plates was given in the same num- 
ber, and you may therefore refer to the 
magazine for your guide. Wherever 
you find an outline different from yours, 
study the correct form and endeavor 
to discover your error; if you cannot 
find it, write to us and we will explain. 
Review the rules as you thus go along. 
You will find quite a number of out- 
lines which are different in the mag- 
azine from those you have written, and 


therefore you will have a good chance 
to locate your. errors. Your notes 
should be written closer together and 
smaller. I-cannot say but that your 
style is good. You deserve additional 
credit for having acquired this by your- 
self. Hope to hear from you again. 

A. C. B.—In writing “by this day’s 
mail’ please note that S is omitted; F 
represents “few’’ in many phrases; it 
is what we call a modified phrase- 
form (see seventeenth lesson in man- 
ual), such as in “few days, few mo- 
ments,” etc.; “manager” cannot be cor- 
rectly written with the disjoined R as 
“manage” is not a contraction; reverse 
the circle according to Par. 113; omit 
“to” after “please” in “I should be 
pleased to hear from you”; this phrase 
may be divided on “pleased” or “be”; 
“Illinois Central” takes S to the right; 
“inspected” Par. 26, N on line; it is in- 
correct to add K, as Sp _ represents 
“spect”; “per share,” Sh _ intersecting 
Pr; in the word “obtain” write Tn 
shorter than B; “about which” is a very 
common phrase; “to pay.”’ Par. 26, starts 
at the line. I think you require most 
practice on proportion. Give your L’s 
and G's sufficient length; don’t cramp 
or shorten’ them. Notice the word 
“lately’’—the last word on this plate, 
also the phrase “little or nothing.” L 
is much longer than T. 

In writing “in such” S must be dis- 
tinctly a curve, not a hook. Pr re- 
quires especial practice; P is the same 
length as R. This blend occurs in 
“practice, proof, property, proportion,” 
ete. Please compare your papers care- 
fully with the plates in the magazine. 





E. B.—Outlines neat and small, which 
is commendable. Note phrases above 
mentioned. Some of the remarks apply 
to your writing. “Done” is written Dn 
now, as a wordsign. “Within” has two 
circles; “barrels’’ must be placed be- 
neath the figure; “dozen” takes the 
upward hook, short U as in “hum”; 
drop the N in phrases. For “written,” 
see Par. 12. 


F. H. G.—Notes up to usual standard. 
“Vohinteer” should have the final Ent; 
v-o-l is the abbreviation for “volume.” 
Practice the forms for unavoidable, 
perfectly, nevertheless, the last with 
but one angle. There is little to criti- 
cise in your work this month. “In order 
to be prepared” is complicated; too 
long. I would write “prepared” sepa- 
rately. “I remain yours truly” takes 
hook on its side, and circle on reversed 
side of Mn. Like one or two others, 
you wrote $600 for 600 dozen. The 
blend represents hundred dollars. 


L. M.—yYour writing is clear and the 
proportion well maintained. You need 
considerable practice on some particu- 
lar forms, as K, 8S, Ten, as to slant. 
You will find more errors in execution 
than in theory, which shows that you 
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neei practice in penmanship drills. 
First of all, observe correct proportion; 
reeirdless of speed, movement, or any- 
thing else. Then, endeavor to write 
closer together and observe your 
phrasing rules. I am glad to learn that 
shorthand has a fascination for you; it 


is well worth your very highest efforts. 
Let me hear from you again. 

*J. I. C.—After you have studied the 
above criticisms, review the seven- 
teenth lesson again, practicing every 
phrase. Bear in mind that you are 


writing for the sake of accuracy and 
theory—not for speed, as_ yet. You 


must first learn to form all outlines 
proportionately, and to learn. the 
phrases and their phrasing principles. 
Don’t phrase too much. “Hope that 
you will have no” is much too long; it 


is complicated, and as it is not what 
w> call a frequent or common phrase, 
such as “it is,” it would not be sug- 
gestive. Phrase “hope that,” and “hop- 
ing that.” “Your obligations” would 
never be legible phrased; it is awkward 
and not familiar. “Why not obtain” 
is all right. For writing “as per’ see 
Par. 50, turning the S as most con- 
venient. 


Writing Exercises 
Write out the following and send in 
to us for criticism: 
Fourth Lesson 


Words: span, spade, sparrow, clasp, 
paste, trophies, eclipse, accede, Scotch, 
sacks, vestry; (2) secrecy, paves, scaly, 


checks, legacy, crease, caress, elapse, 
produce, rags; (3) scalp, preface, slack, 
desks, Wales, appraise, atlas, Alice; 
Par. 51: staff, offset; (4) odes, essence, 
cities, status, Hosannas, whist, gratis, 
censor, sedate, sashes, stays, chase; 
(5) Judas, Sanskrit; Par. 53: froth, 


thorn, throb, athlete, cloth, moth; Par. 
54: faith, thence; (6) assay, heathen, 
thud, Nathan; Par. 55: sophism, ap- 
plause, sulk, Swede, sorrel, sopho- 
more; (7) choose, officious; Pars. 56- 
57: haze, huzza, size, Aztec, Asa; Par. 
58: trinket, sanctity, fling. 

Sentences: The state of his health 
will hasten the change. Naphtha is a 
good soap. There was no cause for 
such a lengthy speech. The steeple- 
chase is a famious sport. Mr. Throop, 
the thrifty Salem clothier, shows tasty 
suits this fall. A new course of lessons 
begins in this issue. Ezra broke his 


wrist because the trapeze fell. There 
was no stain on their escutcheon. Es- 
telle danced the lancers well. Fools 


laugh at their own folly. He essayed 
to assay the ore. The gong rings at 
noon. 





Fifth Lesson 
Words: acute, Utah, puny, unity. 
askew, Eustace, futile, Beulah, Eugene, 


fuse; (2) Par. 65: espouse, spout, 
stout, scowl, shower, trout, carouse, 
avow, browse; Par. 66: poise; (3) 
loin, decoy, poignancy, oily; Pars. 68- 
69: spy, thine, thrice, cycle, irate, 
swine; (4) sty, tidy, vines, alibi, nul- 
lify, minute, crinoid, dies, pinetree, 
Eliza, wipe; (5) Byron; Par. 70: 


studio. Hallowe’en, tallyho, Louis, Lou- 
ise, dromeos, Noel; (6) Genoese, poesy; 
Par. 71: Iolanthe, Niagara, diagnose, 
Elias, Josiah, Tobia biennial; Par. 
72: (7) lariat, sepia, menial, spoliate, 
delineate, Aeolian, Julian, burial, Ho- 
sea, elegiac. 

Sentences: Ophelia has a right to 
ask for a change of venue. Why not 
decide to allow him to represent you 
on this side? I would write him now. 
Why do you malign him so? This view 
was taken from the Nile. My genial 
friend knows not an iota about science. 
Your diet should be light. The coin 
will be like a bribe to the idle boy. 
The Chinese do not use knives but 
they wear their hair in a queue. Miriam 
tripped on the coil of rope. Leroy 
said the bread was doughy. Will you 
write up the riot for the paper before 
you go? 

Sixth Lesson 

Words: stanza, latent, sentinel, Aus- 
tin, tenancy, platinum, flatten, frighten, 
bend; (2) truant, endow, prevent, 
strained, ant, indigo, Indian, planed, 
brigand, slender; (3) pursuant, sanc- 
tum, dukedom, seldom, streamed, aimed, 
rhymed, seemed; Par. 81: defile, cap- 
tivate; (4) diverge, divers, genitive, 
dative, sanctify, octave, spindle, gen- 
tler, effulgent, append; (5) Par. 84: 
promenade, Hoffman, predominate, 
demon, specimen, steed, Herodotus, 
Genesis; (6) citadels, crisis, spices, 
Frances, scissors, ellipses; Par. 87: 
posted, needed, guided, granted, se- 
ceded; (7) alleged, demented, necessi- 
tated, tilted, hunted, followed; Par. 
89: today, tomorrow, tonight, at-all- 
times. 

Sentences: Plenty of time is needed 
to study well the sentences on the 
blended strokes. A well-trained agent 
is talkative but not timid. The atten- 
tive youth has a very retentive memory 
and will be steady and temperate in his 
duties. The classes in this division will 
defend the negative side. Should such 
a contingency arise, he will devote his 
entire time to a cessation of this mu- 
tiny. Those gentlemen have a diffi- 
cult duty before them to manage the 
coal famine for the good of all the 
masses. You can obtain plenty of tick- 
ets at the academy door tonight. 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter will state 
that physicians have their preferences 
concerning the best vehicle for dis- 
pensing specific medicines. Prof. J. M. 
Scudder used water only, but of course 
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every day in the summer the mixture 
had to be changed. Prof. Thomas uses 
asepsin water, dissolving about ten 
grains of asepsin in a pint of water. 
This he thinks the best vehicle. Prof. 
Brown prefers chloroform water, and 
prepares it by shaking, say a drachm 
of chloroform with one-half gallon of 
water, letting it stand until the chloro- 


form settles and then decanting the 
Eastern Commercial 
The New Officers 
President, Chas. T. Platt, Hoboken, 
N. J 


ist Vice-President, E. E. Kent, 
Springfield, Mass. 

2d Vice-President, Miss Stella Smith, 
Boston. 

38d Vice-President, 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary, F. E. Lakey, Providence. 

ist Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Nina 
Noble, S. Framingham, Mass. 

2d Assistant Secretary, W. P. Stein- 
hauser, Schuylkill, Pa. 

Treasurer, W. B. Matthias, 
port, Conn. 

Assistant 
Baltimore. 


Executive Board—for Three Years 
E. M. Hull, New York. 
J. E. Gill, Trenton, N. J. 

Place of Meeting 


The next convention will be held at 
the Baltimore Business College, Balti- 
more, Md. 


H. W. Patten, 


Bridge- 


Treasurer, C. C. Lister, 


HERE was a large attendance at 

the meeting of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. An excellent address of 
welcome was made by Chan- 
cellor McCracken of the New York Uni- 
versity. In his extemporaneous address 
as president of the Association Mr. Wil- 
liam Hope urged that “something be 
done”; that some product of the work 
of the commercial schools, such as con- 
tests in shorthand writing, etc., be 
shown at the Association meetings. He 
said: 

We, and I include myself, we ought 
to show somebody who can write some- 
thing of shorthand. There must be 
somebody who would like to try his 
mettle with somebody ‘else, and we 
wouldn’t care whether he did it in 
Chinese, Latin, Greek or shorthand or 
anything else. Put down the words 
quickly, transcribe them clearly, and 





let us hold it up to the world as a re- 
sult of our schools. 


When I broached 


clear liquid. Either of these will an- 
swer the purpose. But, as stated in 
our Drug Study, No. 6, on asepsin, if 
asepsin water is uSed with alkaloidal 
poisons, the asepsin is likely to pre- 
cipitate the alkaloid in time, and the 
mixture must be well shaken. 

Trusting that our letter will answer 
the purpose, and with kind regards, we 
are Very truly yours, 


Teachers’ Association 


this they said it would make endless 
trouble. I don’t mean anyone to do 
it—I mean to have the committee, who- 
ever they may be, with brains and in- 
telligence, draw an exact and definite 
and unmistakable contract, just as the 
yacht club does, and hold them to it; 
and I think it is worth consideration. 
We would like to see these great writ- 
ers in contest under this Association's 
rules, laid down by your executive. 


Shorthand Contests 


This recommendation was given effect 
to at a subsequent session, as follows: 


A proposition was made by Mr. 
Charles M. Miller of New York to pre- 
sent to the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association a prize cup, to cost one 
hundred dollars, and to be known as 
“Miller’s American Shorthand Cup,” and 
a like proposition by Enoch M. Miner 
of New York to present to the Associa- 
tion a gold medal, to cost seventy-five 
dollars, and to be known as “The 
Miner Medal,” were both accepted. It 
is intended by the donors that the com- 
petition for the cup, the first prize, 
shall be open to all comers, and that 
the competition for the medal, the sec- 
ond prize, shall be limited to contest- 
ants who shall have learned shorthand 
within ten years prior to the date of 
each contest. The arrangement of de- 
tails was left by the Association in the 
hands of the executive committee. The 
donors also desire that both cup and 
medal shall be open to challenge at 
any time. 


A very interesting paper was read by 
Dr. W. D. Bridge, giving his experiences 
as a reporter and teacher, and this was 
followed by a helpful and practical illus- 
tration of teaching bookkeeping by Mr. 
W. H. Beacom of Wilmington, Del. Mr. 
Beacom said: 


There is no study in which it is pos- 
sible to arouse a keener interest than 
in bookkeeping, and to my mind there 
is no better way to do it than by what 
are commonly called drills in journal- 
izing .... By a judicial blending of 
class work and individual work we ob- 
tain what is best in both. 
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Institution of Commercial Schools 


Dr. Rowe reported that the American 
Institution Commercial Schools had been 
incorporated by Robert C. Spencer, 
W. H. Eagan, Enos Spencer, James C. 
Mahin (Dept. Labor, Washington), 
George P. Lord and H. M. Rowe. On 
April 18 they met at Baltimore and or- 
ganized a board of trustees, which board 
can be increased to twenty-five. By-laws 
have been adopted and the subject-mat- 
ter of the contract of affiliation agreed 
upon. Tentative arrangements have 
been made for a course of study re- 
quired for schools and teachers, which 
courses will be outlined in syllabi. Pro- 
vision has been made for certification of 
all teachers who have been engaged in 
the work for a number of years. Dr. 
Rowe spoke confidently of the ability of 
the institution to secure large endow- 
ments, and said that he already had as- 
surances of large sums of money for 
the Association as soon as it should 
demonstrate its value. 





Friday Afternoon 


The first paper in the Shorthand Sec- 
tion was by Miss Julia Rieser, entitled, 
“Experiences with Shorthand Begin- 
ners.” Miss Rieser told several good 
stories illustrating her experiences. 
Among other things she said: “A stu- 
dent can, more easily than anybody else 
i know, detect a lack of interest or en- 
thusiasm or personal dislike on the part 
of the teacher. It may be silent and 
wholly unconscious, but they sit in judg- 
ment on us all the while.” She told a 
clever story of a school inspector who 
asked a class (to illustrate the moral of 
the busy bee) who it was that did no 
work, but sat idly by while others toiled, 
and who received the answer, ‘teacher.’ ” 
She said: “Above all, we need to be 
patient. Scolding never did much for 
me and I regretted almost every one I 
ever gave...... Sympathy will give 
us better results than blisters and irri- 
tating plasters, which have a tendency 
to create a demand to meet the supply.” 

Mrs. Annette Sterling of Philadelphia 
read an excellent paper on English, in 
the course of which she emphasized the 
value of spelling, punctuation and Eng- 
lish grammar. 

There seemed to be a vigorous de- 
mand for some discussion of purely 
shorthand topics. Mr. Henry Teale of 
Brooklyn declaimed against the prac- 
tice in Pitmanic systems of having one 
form represent many words, and said 


that the ideal system would represent 
one word with one form and let one 
form represent one word, and that the 
next ideal systemt would represent but 
two words with one form, etc. He said 
in part: “Eighty per cent of the stenog- 
raphers in New York do not shade, as 
far as I can find out.” He went on to 
say that an experienced reporter told 
him that “the good ones shade,” and 
drew from these two facts, i. e., that 80 
per cent do not shade and the good ones 
do, the conclusion that shading was an 
undesirable element in shorthand writ- 
ing. 

Mr. James M. Lingle, Philadelphia, 
contributed a paper on “How to work 
to a High Speed in Shorthand.” As Mr. 
Lingle said, he had no new plan to sub- 
mit and no panacea to recommend, but 
believed, as did everyone who knew any- 
thing of shorthand, that constant read- 
ing and writing of the right kind of a 
system, in the right way, by the right 
kind of a person, will always result in 
a high speed. Some of his remarks 
were: 

Every young man, boy or girl with 
a common-school education can study 
shorthand successfully and with profit 
to themselves, and become at least an 
average amanuensis; but comparatively 
few are gifted by temperament, mental 
qualifications, education and brains to 
ever write shorthand satisfactorily at 
a high rate of speed. In teaching 
shorthand, all leading schools agree 
that the student should master all the 
principles before writing much from 
dictation. All teachers also agree that 
every word that is written should be 
read. Repetition writing and reading 
is alse universally recommended. 


Mr. Lingle spoke for the school whose 
policy is shaped, at least, by the expert 
writer who can do what he professes 
to teach, and declared that the best tem- 
perament for high speed work was the 
purely mental temperament, even, cool, 
alert, wide-awake and confident. He 
also said that there must be a balance 
between the mind and the hand, and that 
that even balance came only with the 
mental temperament. 

President Hope added some amuse- 
ment to the discussion by telling of a 
recipe for speed that he once paid $5.00 
for. It was to study a good system 
under a good teacher and then write 500 
words of newspaper matter 500 times, 
and then rewrite it 500 times, and to 
work at it ten hours a day for seven 
days in the week for seven years, and 
then be able to write 200 words a minute. 
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A lively discussion arose over a sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Platt that Mr. 
Kelley give a demonstration of fast 
writing on the board. Owing to the pro- 
longed discussion of the subject, Mr. 
Kelley in an amusing speech withdrew 
his consent to write. At the request of 
a great many teachers, he gave a demon- 
stration at the close of the meeting, 
writing from newspaper matter at speeds 
ranging from 200 to 226 words a minute, 
and writing while blindfolded 200 words 
a minute. As an outcome of the discus- 
sion and the recommendation of the 
president’s address, Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Miner offered the Cup and Medal which 
are mentioned in the early part of this 
report. 





Saturday Morning 


On Saturday morning Mr. W. S. 
Rogers, of Fall River, Mass., read a 
paper on “Phrase-Building,” to which 
subject he has given much thought. Mr. 
Rogers brought out the point that the 
object of phrasing is to save time, and 
that those who do not phrase and fear 
it do not phrase correctly. He said that 
phrases must be natural to be useful as 
speed producers. Continuing, he said: 


In the Pitmanic systems it throws 
many words out of position, and, theo- 
retically, would detract from legibility. 
In practice, however, there is little, if 
any, loss. In the non-position systems 
that is an element that does not enter 
into the discussion .... That phras- 
ing is unnatural at the beginning, and 
must be acquired, is evident to any 
careful observer. The mind naturally 
deals in units first and combinations 
afterwards .... If a beginner is 
taught in the beginning to write words 
separately, and continues to do so for 
some time, it will be much more diffi- 
cult afterwards to write them in groups 
am The outlines for little words are 
long in proportion to the time required 
to speak them; therefore they need 
careful attention. There are two meth- 
ods of disposing of them—by abbrevi- 
ating and by phrasing. You cannot 
abbreviate too many as it is a source 
of error, hence we must depend upon 
phrasing. 


Charles Currier Beale followed Mr. 
Rogers with a paper entitled, “What are 
the Factors of Difference between the 
100 and the 150-words-a-minute Amanu- 
enses and the 200-words-a-minute Re- 
porter? Is it Attributable to Condi- 
tions, or Familiarity with Principles, or 
Practice, or all of these?” Mr. Beale 
took the famous Pilgrim’s Progress and 
worked out an analogous journey with 
two shorthand writers starting together 





with equal conditions, and pointed out 
where the paths would be likely to di- 
verge. “Blessed is that teacher of short- 
hand who adds to the art a sincere de- 
sire to be helpful to others; and thrice 
blessed the pilgrim who has for guide, 
philosopher and friend such a teacher.” 
Mr. Beale emphasized the necessity for 
a clear brain and steady hand, and thus 
pointed out one of the most common pit- 
falls in the path of the shorthand pil- 
grim—breakdown through dissipation of 
his energies aside from his work. 


Mr. H. L. Andrews, Pittsburg, fol- 
lowed Mr. Beale, by presenting his idea 
of what kind of a business school a 
business man can indorse. Mr. Andrews 
also, at the request of some friends, took 
up a shorthand subject and explained 
the “thought drills” that he has been 
trying in his school. The object of the 
thought drills is to lessen the period be- 
tween the hearing of the word and the 
execution of it by the pupils. His plan 
is to pronounce a word and then have 
the students think out the various rules 
and exceptions applying to it, such as 
whether to use hook or stroke, half 
length or not, etc., and the first student 
to think it all out raises his hand. The 
sense of the discussion that followed 
indicated that his idea was appreciated 
and the need of the drills recognized. 

Mr. W. Phillip Steinhauser, of Read- 
ing, Pa., next discussed the “Dictation 
Problem.” Mr. Steinhauser gave the sub- 
ject complete treatment, explaining his 
various classes and the manner of con- 
ducting his dictation classes. He em- 
phasized the value of the plan of pass- 
ing around the room while dictating to 
a class, so as to observe their work and 
help them form correct outlines, etc. 


Cultivate a small, compact style of 
writing. Don’t allow your outlines to 
sprawl along the line. Avoid ineffectual 
movements—every movement counts if 
you are aiming at high proficiency. 


*x* * * 


The editor of this magazine is a great 
believer in work—the kind of work that 
is planned out ahead. “Be sure you are 
right, then go ahead.” We repeat, “Be 
sure you are right.” Form your plans 
carefully and then push ahead without 
vacillating. If you concentrate on the 
accomplishment of the object you have 
in view, you will have no time to feel 
discouragement, and the end will be 
victory. 
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Suggestions for Young Men 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Typpewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Columbus 


Business 
Columbus, Ohio, to whom ali communications relating 
to this department should be addressed. 





To the Typewriting Student. 


ID you ever stop to consider 
what your daily work was 
worth while in school? Here 
is a plan we followed one week 
recently to get the relative 
worth of the work turned out by each 
student. It also served the purpose of 
getting more and better work from each 
student than was usually turned out. 

A letter of about two hundred words 
was dictated at the first recitation for 
transcript. This was brought to the next 
recitation for correction, students chang- 
ing papers and correcting as the original 
was read. Errors were charged against 
the students making them, and any er- 
rors not checked were charged against 
the student overlooking them when the 
teacher went over the work after school. 
The next morning another letter of the 
same length was dictated for transcript 
and the letter of the previous day re- 
turned to be copied. 

At the close of the day’s work, each 
student was required to make out a 
statement and attach it to the work 
handed in, showing how many perfect 
copies had been written and how many 
copies containing not over three errors. 
A credit of 10 cents for each perfect 
copy and 5 cents for each copy of not 
over three errors was given. The form 
of statement used was as follows: 





Teacher’s name, 
To Student’s name, Dr. 
10 Copies, perfect, at .10. ..$1.00 
15 Copies imperfect, at .05. .75 


$1.75 


If the original transcribed from notes 
was mailable a credit of 10 cents was 
given. A daily rental of 25 cents for 
the use of the machine was charged each 
student. At the end of the week total 
charges were deducted from the total 
credits of each student, which left indi- 
vidual balances varying from $16.80 
down. This did not, of course, .exhibit 
the total amount of work a student 
would do in an office where no time 
would be taken up with other matters, 
as in school. 





We would suggest this to teachers as 
a good plan to follow occasionally. It 
will serve as a stimulus to work and 
show the students where they stand rela- 
tive to the amount of work they should 
be able to do in a day. 





Margins 

We hear of margins on the stock mar- 
ket, or in letter writing, etc. but the 
margins here mentioned have reference 
to the amount of work one student does 
more than another. There are three rea- 
sons for this—concentration, ability to 
do, and time given to it. Some students 
come to school half an hour or an hour 
early and go to the typewriter; after 
school they also write an hour or so. 
These are the students who advance rap- 
idly and lead their class. Others will 
use the machine only during the periods 
assigned them in school hours. It may 
sometimes be the case that a student 
who uses the typewriter only two hours 
a day will make equal progress with an- 
other who uses it three hours, but this 
is an exception, not the rule. It also 
happens that when the teacher is called 
upon to send out a student toa good posi- 
tion, he will naturally turn to the stu- 
dent who has shown herself faithful in 
her work, who is industrious (for only 
an industrious student can hold a good 
position or is even entitled to it). It 
has been our experience, too, that the 
employe who watches the clock is one 
who bears watching during working 
hours. If he is fearful he will give too 
much time for the pay he receives, he 
is also likely to think he will do his 
work too well, and will slight it when- 
ever he can. There is a wide margin 
between thoughtless work and thought- 
ful work and the remuneration therefor, 
as any teacher or employer can testify. 

The moral: If you want to command 
and receive the margin paid for good 
work when you enter a business office, 
you must learn to do good work, and 
lots of it, while in school. 
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CHICAGO BANK STATEMENT, JANUARY 12, 1905. 











RESOURCES. 

In 33 banks Increase Decrease 
Loans and discounts - - - - - - - $184,022,905 $19,931,631 éG6806 
Owerdrafts - --- --+-+-+-+-+-<--. 56,651 7,862 eseeses 
U. S. bonds, including premiums - a FF errr $ 39,608 
Other bonds - - ---+--+--+-+--- 64,791,835 6,018,345 ecnesee 
Banking house - - - - - - - - - - 332,251 21,987 seetoce 
Other real estate - ------- 1,429,530 167,671 or ae 
Furniture and fixtures - - - - - 58,899 1,902 ceeeees 
Due from national banks - - - - - .7saee  0—tét ww 11,556,456 
Due from state banks and bankers ae =——S—«wS WW 346,328 
Exchanges for clearing house - - 6,122,460 ogeeces 53,681 
Checks and other cash items - - - 929,427 209,728 seseane 
Collections in transit --- - - a =63—‘<i(iét hk | 849,435 
GoJd coin ---+-+-+--+--+-+-+--+--. - 6,145,453 cceecce 23,492 
Gold certificates - ------ - ae 6 6=——té OHO 1,320,560 
Silwer coin-----+--+-+-- - 228,737 _—— #8§=©5§©*eeenas 
Silver certificates - - - - -.-- a @=—Ssftat ewe ee 737,958 

National bank currency - - - - - 6,607,592 890,117 covce 
Legal tenders and treasury notes 3,434,853 "a @=—Ss Wee's 
Fractional, nickels and cents - - 72,930 ee 
Total resources - - $354,304,326 $26,363,383 $14,927,518 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in - - - - - $ 26,650,000 $ 200,000 046006 
Surplus fund - - -.-----+-- 14,775,060 850,000 evesees 
Undivided profits ------- 5,718,934 osoceee © 606,008 
Dividends unpaid - ------- 20,898 13,882 cccccce 
Time deposits, savings - - - - - 128,127,454 = * errr 
Tire deposits, certificates - - 19,141,336 1,894,907 ‘c0nbes 
Deposits, individual - - - - - - 116,153,769 566.960 §§$§&§ § sveocccs 
Demand deposits, certificates - 6,009,100 = «seeees 382 ,563 
Demand deposits, certified checks 1,434,565 100,072 eeeeese 

Demand deposits, cashiers’ checks 2,389,302 181,322 cokes 
Due to national banks - - - - - 8,034, 238 1,165,986 ‘eenewe 
Due to state banks and bankers - 25 , 849,682 2a = =—=«O RKO 
Bills payable - ---- - == - — «ceeeeee = ne eenes 50,000 
Total liabilities  $354,304,438 $12,308,264 $ 877,036 





Typewriting Records 

From the Daily Courier, Connellsville, 
Pa., we clip the following: 

Last Wednesday, in an “endurance 
test,” in the Douglas Business College, 
Miss Rose Ryan wrote 5,462 words in 
seventy-eight minutes, making an av- 
erage of seventy words per minute. 
The test was as folows: 

Miss Rose Ryan, 5,462 words in 78 
minutes. 

Miss Daisy Herbert, 5,266 words in 87 
minutes. | 

John McGrath, 5,266 words 
minutes. 

Miss Lola Austin, 5,266 words in 94 
minutes. 

Miss Frances Freed, 5,266 words in 
100 minutes. 

Patrick Doyle, 5,266 words in 115 min- 
utes. 

Joseph Miller, 5,266 words 
minutes. 

Miss Emma Secrist, 5,266 words in 128 
minutes. 


in 91 


in 126 


Miss Bessie Hanlon, 5,266 words in 142 
minutes. 

John Moore, 5,266 words in 162 min- 
utes. 

This is by far the best work that has 
ever been done in the Connellsville 
School. In fact we know of no other 
school that can produce this record. 





Typewriting Technic 


The May number of the Etude con- 
tains an article written by Mr. W. Fran- 
cis Gates, entitled, “Muscular Prepara- 
tion for Pianoforte Technic.” The 
following extracts apply equally well to 
typewriting: “Piano technic consists 
only of putting the right finger in the 
right place at the right time in the right 
manner, Just that; nothing more. In 
piano playing, there must be an educated 
fitness on the part of the mind; there 
must be prompt transmission on the part 
of the nerves; there must be accurate 

















response on the part of the fingers. 
Skillful performance requires that the 
hands and fingers should be strong, yet 
flexible, accurate, and individualized.” 





A Practical Test 


We clip the following interesting item 
from the Manchester Union, Manches- 
ter, N. H., of April 8: 


Occasionally some of the typists of 
Manchester do stunts in typewriting 
that are worthy of high compliments. 
On Thursday afternoon the principal of 
the Hesser Business College offered the 
girls who were working in the college 
model office $1 to write twenty-five let- 
ters in one hour. It was then 2:30 
o'clock and the young ladies had al- 
ready worked four hours at the ma- 
chine, nevertheless they thought of the 
dollar and of all the ice cream sodas its 
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possession would command, and went 
at the letters. 

It took them just fifty minutes to get 

started and ten min- 
utes to finish. At 
the end of the hour 
the letters covered 
the desks, and when 
collected Miss Eva 
Beaumier had twen- 
ty-five to her credit. 
She had written 
twenty-seven, but 
two had to be re- 
written. Mabelle Mil- 
burn came in a close 
second with twenty- 
four ready to mail without 
ing any. 

The letters written contained eighty 
words, including date, name and ad- 
dress, and were finished ready to mail. 





J. H. Hesser 


re-writ- 


Stenographers and the Stenographic Field 
By Rosetta Turner, Warren, Pa. 


T is impossible to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the 
number of stenographers and 
stenographic students in the 
world today. As far back as 

1890 the statistics of the Bureau of Edu- 

cation showed 57,375 pupils receiving in- 








Rosetta Turner 


struction in stenography alone. These 
figures did not include the thousands of 
students learning the art by self-instruc- 
tion or by private teaching. 


When we consider the remarkable in- 
crease in the number of business col- 
leges and the additional opportunities 
they offer through their correspondence 
courses; when we recall the fact that 
commercial and shorthand courses have 
been added to a large percentage of the 
best high schools, normal schools and 
colleges, we are sure that we are making 
a low estimate in saying that the number 
given in 1890 has doubled in the last 
fourteen years. 

The total number of persons who have 
at least a smattering of one or another 
system is estimated by good authority to 
exceed half a million. 

At first though this surprising number 
of workers in the field might deter the 
ambitious young man or young woman 
from attempting to enter it. But never 
was there so great a demand for careful, 
responsible bookkeepers and stenogra- 
phers as there is today. The market is 
overstocked with careless, unreliable 
workers. Many can write fast enough, 
they can read their own notes, but upon 
the exactness of their reports their em- 
ployers cannot depend. They under- 
stand the principles of bookkeeping and 
can answer any number of technical 
questions, but their books too often fail 
to balance, their data is too often unre- 
liable, lost or mislaid. 

Such unfortunate conditions may be 
due to a variety of causes. The chief 
ones among them, however, are usually 
these: absence of methodical habits, 
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carelessness in regard to details and lack 
of a thorough knowledge of at least four 
of the common branches. 

This list of undesirable applicants for 
positions would be incomplete were I to 
fail to mention the large number of 
young men and women who are classed 
as incompetent because of carelessness 
in regard to their personal appearance, 
their habits and their reputation. 

An orderly office will not long tolerate 
a disorderly employe; few will employ 
a young man that smokes; none a young 
man that drinks; and countless “too 
flirty,” reckless-of-appearance girls are 
waiting a chance, while their wiser sis- 
ters are advancing towards positions of 
increased responsibility and trust. 

The cry of the business men of today 
is: “Send us intelligent young men and 
women; not parrots, but thinkers; those 
who couple exactness with speed, ac- 
curacy with neatness, correct spelling 
with phonetics, and good English with 
the ability to transcribe.” 


The Rasmussen Way 


The St. Paul Daily News recently 
contained a photograph cut of one hun- 
dred graduates of the Rasmussen Prac- 
tical Business School, St. Paul, Minn. 
It is the most original 
and effective school 
advertisement we 
have seen for a long 
time. The reading 
matter accompanying 
the advertisement 
mentions that the first 
pupil to enroll in the 
Rasmussen Practical 
Business School is 
now a prominent at- 
torney and _ business 
man. The Rasmussen brothers have 
achieved well-deserved success in their 
respective schools at St. Paul and Still- 
water, Minn. That they may continue 
to prosper will be the wish of everyone 
who has watched their progress. 





W. Rasmussen 


The Columbus Business College, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been incorporated. 
The incorporators in this reliable insti- 
tution are Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Joiner, 
W. H. Howard, W. M. Wikoff and F. 
W. Foster. This is a combination which 
spells Success. The school has always 
done good work and with its greatly ex- 
tended scope and increased facilities we 
expect to see it become widely known. 


Key to April Plates 
The Voice of Command 


In these days the great man seldom 
uses the great manner. Power speaks 
gently; authority whispers oftener than 
it vociferates. Dewey’s famous “You 
may fire when ready, Gridley,” is the 
quiet and confident example of the big 
man in the big undertaking, whether 
it be war or business. 

Twenty years ago the typical rail- 
road president, one of the three rail- 
road kings of that time, was bluff, loud, 
autocratic, propulsive. His words rolled 
out thunderously. He brooked no ar- 
gument. Jove could not have been 
more conclusive. He gave the impres- 
sion of awe; he made his visitors feel 
that they were in a wonderful presence. 
The same railroad system now handles 
many times more business than it did 
then; its earnings are tens of millions 


larger; its employes have grown into 
an army. The new president is alto- 
gether a modern executive. While 


chatting with a visitor he gives orders. 
There is no elevation in his voice. Hu- 
morous sallies are sandwiched in the 
conversation. It is as pleasant and as 
comfortable as a friendly talk in a 
cozy corner. And yet this modern pres- 
ident dispatches more business in a day 
than his predecessor of twenty years 
ago did in a week. 

It is the same today with most men 
of eminence in business and politics. 
They are of the same brand—dquiet, 
well-poised persons who seem to have 
acquired with their success the prac- 
tical philosophy of life and living. 
They are not in a hurry. They do not 
fume or bluster. Their words are as 
cheerful as they are simple. Their very 
calm is in part an explanation of their 
rise to high position.—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 


Helpful Hints 


Facile manipulation in its highest 
form must be gradual growth of years. 
«x 7 . 


Agility of hand cannot be developed 
until the mind, by prompt conceptions, 
urges the hand to do its best. 

+ . + 


Readiness comes from a_ thorough 
manual mastery of radical principles. 
Mere intellectual mastery of principles 
counts for almost nothing in a purely 
manual art. 

* al * 

Before advancing one lesson farther 
he should be able to write from dicta- 
tion, with a promptness and fluency 
limited only by his manual skill, any 
word in the lesson. He should be able 
to write it the moment he hears it— 
not necessarily to write it rapidly—for 
the execution will, of course, be more 
or less facile according to the training 
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of the hand or its natural facility; 
but so long as there is a particle of 
mental hesitation, the principle is not 
mastered and the student is disqualified 
for advancing to the next lesson. 

. - >. 


Let those who aspire only to a smat- 
tering acquaintance with the steno- 
graphic art waste their time, if they 
choose, by rushing forward from prin- 
ciple to principle, mastering nothing, 
until finally the mind is filled with a 
chaotic mass of half-remembered odds 
and ends and the attempt to write any- 
thing worthy the name of shorthand 
is simply a mortifying failure. 

. - - 


The promptitude and _ confidence 
needed for such an ordeal (reporting) 
cannot be gained by the memorization 
of prescribed word outlines or by the 
laborious repetition of memorized “dic- 
tation exercises,” but must spring from 
the mastery of fundamental principles 
and from tireless dictation practice on 
new and varied matter. 

* o 


In no other art is the instantaneous 
action of the memory more essential 
than in shorthand. Total ignorance of 
any contraction is bliss compared with 
its uncertain or tardy recollection. 
Whatever a stenographic student un- 
dertakes to memorize, he must mem- 
orize more thoroughly than he ever 
memorized the multiplication table or 
the Lord’s prayer.—David Wolfe Brown. 


Little Sermons 


In order to be a somebody you must 
be willing to be a nobody. 

There is a difference between joyous 
work and joyless toil—it is love that 
lightens labor. 

Complete success alienates man from 
his fellows, but suffering makes kins- 
men of us all. 

What others say of me, matters little. 
What I myself say and do, matters 
much. 

Give me Solitude, sweet Solitude; but 
in my Solitude give me still one friend 
to whom I may murmur, Solitude is 
sweet. 

It is a greater disgrace to be sick 
than to be in the penitentiary. If you 
are in the pen, it is a sign that you 
have broken some man-made statute, 
but if you are sick, it is a sign that you 
have broken some God-made law. 

We best redeem the past by forget- 
ting it and losing ourselves in useful 
work. 

If you have made mistakes in the 
past, reparation lies not in regrets, but 
in thankfulness that you now know 
better. 

Recipe for having good neighbors: 
Be one. 


Your quarrel with the world is only 
a quarrel with yourself: Get in line 
with the planets. 

The industrious man is light-hearted 
—the man who works is the happy 
man. 

The blunder of parents has been that 
they want their children to be clever 
rather than useful, and the educators 
have fanned the fallacy—hence the in- 
competents. 

No man regrets the flight of time 
excepting the one who fails to improve 
it. 

What is a gentleman? [I'll tell you. 
A gentleman is one who keeps his 
promises made to those who cannot en- 
force them. 

Are you a cheerful loser? If so, you 
are bound to win out in the long run. 
Take your medicine. 

Love we say is life, but love without 
hope and faith is agonizing death. 

Men congratulate themselves on their 
position, no matter what it is—the 
world is wrong, not they. The Phari- 
see thanks God he is not like other 
men—and the “other men” thank God 
they are not like the Pharisee.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 


Business Letters—Page 293 


Dear Sir: 

We understand that you are in the 
market for an automobile and we take 
pleasure in calling your attention to 
the enclosed circulars in the hope that 
you will find something which will in- 
terest you. We shall be glad to have 
you call at our store and give a per- 
sonal inspection to some of the bargains 
which we are now offering. We are 
making special inducements for pur- 
chases made now. If you do not find 
in the enclosed circulars anything 
which will suit you, kindly give us an 
idea of what your requirements are, 
and we will advise you further. 

Trusting that we may hear from you 
at an early date, we are 

Very truly yours, 
$e s 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your favor of recent 
date, will say that you are so far from 
Chicago, necessitating quite an ex- 
pense in transportation in order to get 
your machine to Chicago, and from the 
further fact that second-hand electrics 
are being sold in Chicago at sacrifice 
prices, we think it would be much bet- 
ter for you to try to dispose of your 
carriage in your own town, rather than 
send it to Chicago. At the present 
time we are buying only steam and 
gasoline machines, and are not putting 
any of our money into second-hand 
electrics. We have, however, a few 
electrics which have been left for sale 
on a commission basis. We have made 
a memorandum description of your ma- 
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chine and in case we get an inquiry 
from anyone in your vicinity we will 
refer them to you, and might possibly 
make a sale in that way, in which case 
we would, of course, expect you to 
allow us a commission. 

Thanking you for the opportunity of 
corresponding with you on this matter, 
and trusting that we shall be success- 
ful in securing a buyer for your ma- 
chine at an early date, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
es = 2 


Business Letter—Page 298 


Gentlemen: 

Replying to your letter of the 15th 
inst. with shipping ticket attached in 
our own behalf, wish to say that this 
crate of crockery is plainly marked 
Worthington, Minnesota. The wagon 
that brought the shipment came to us 
without any bills, as is the case with 
most of our wagons. We unloaded the 
freight into our warehouses, sorting 
out the lots according to state marks, 
which is the best possible thing we can 
do’under the circumstances. This part 
of the shipment in question went into 
the “Minnesota” pile. When we re- 
ceived shipping tickets later in the day 
the check clerk discovered that he was 


short the crate of crockery, and re- 
ported the shortage back to Butler 
Brothers, and your people informed 


him to let the balance of shipment go 
forward the crate short, which he did. 
A few days later our men, on checking 
over the freight that we received from 
you without shipping tickets, discov- 
ered the Worthington, Minnesota, crate 
on the floor, but did not connect it with 
the Worthington, Iowa, shipment. Our 
receiving clerk requested Butler Broth- 
ers’ teamster to take it back to the 
house, which he declined to do. On 
October 14th we reported the crate to 
you again as per slip attached. 

I cannot see how we are responsible 
for the delay. The crate went forward 
to destination on the 2ist. We are 
making every effort to prevent error 
in your shipments, and think it would 
be well for you to come over here and 
investigate this matter for your own 
personal knowledge, that you may 
know the condition in reference to 
your shipments at the present time, 
and see how we are fixed now in refer- 
ence to Butler Brothers. 

Please advise us by return mail. 

Yours respectfully, 





American Teachers’ Bureau 
Chicago—283 Dearborn St. 


Free Registration. We need many more 
teachers to supply thedemand. The onlyagency 
in CHICAGO or Middle West which makes a 
specialty of placing commercial teachers and 
solicitors. Write for registration blanks today. 
We sell school property. G. E. PoPpLe, Mgr. 














GRAND PRIZE 


Highest Award 


. WORLD'S FAIR 
ST. LOUIS 


~WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ga 
aetna ENLARGED 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 


ew Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7 x 10x 2% inches. 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition 53(x85gx1'4 in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 


FREE, “ Dictionary Wrinkles.”’ Illustrated pamphlets. 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST 


























The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 

WM. 0O. PRATT, Manager 














; Prepared especially for 
The Gregg Pencil. shorihand work, and in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 





Va Ihoel. dee rlit vit 


FOR PERIODICAL, CIRCULAR, BOOKLET A ¢ ATALOGUE 
Aliractive Artistic. Space-saving. Eye -catching. Dign fied, Correct. 7 
‘ WOER AT STOCK PRICES. DRAWINGS 4 


Ht KINSLEY STUDIO 245 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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Assistant Shorthand Teacher 


with general commercial education 
wanted by Western school in large 
city; must be enthusiastic and faith- 
ful worker; steady employment; give 
full particulars. Address “Assistant” 
° REGG WRITER. 
care GREG that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of évery State inthe Union. It pays to 
best books, and it will pay you to 


| a, 3 / 4 . { use the 
EZ. LZ OVFUAD tprestiqate the merits of these publice- 
| awe 











sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
ned CERTIFICATES a s . 4 re 
Gadi oad provete) Ser Spenenee Somenee metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
and for all purposes Stock and special designs commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
rte ’ ” ‘qn ca met th r 2 

reasonabie oe tae eaead a aaaeentte = ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 

Une MeNeeRY GtwOIO. a7 sine, AOI THE PRAGTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
Designers. Engravers. Lithographers. rinters CLEVELAND, OHIO 

, 




















1} Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ 
!' Bureay and School Exchange | 


Wm. J. Kinsley, Manager. 245 Broadway, New York 














From the Teacher’s Viewpoint. 


I wish to thank you for the promptness with which you secured the position for me 
recently with the Miller School, 1133 Broadway, New York City. Within six days after 
registering with your bureau I accepted this position. 1 consider this very good work. 

I have known your manager for the past eighteen years, first as manager of the 
commercial department of one of the larzest normal schools in the West, and later as 
— secretary and treasurer of the same institution. In this position he had the training of — 
hundreds of young men and women for commercial positions, while in his later work he 
had the employing of teachers, not only for the commercial department but for the 
whole institution. 

Besides, your being centrally located in a city such as New York, gives you excep- 
tional opportunities to keep in touch with the business colleges of the country and especial 
advantages in placing teachers within as reasonable a time as is consistent in arriving at — 





—_ 
the qualifications of the teachers and the requirement of the schools. 
Having visited your offices in New York, I see you have up-to-date equipment and 
facilities for reaching the business college managers and teachers. 
Again thanking you for your efforts in my behalf, I am 
Fraternally yours, W. A. ROSS. 
— 


Free Registration. So confident are we that we can place every good teacher 

and well-prepared graduate, that we make the following offer: We will waive 

the $2.00 registration fee and register you free. Our 4 per cent commission is 

payable one-half in 30 days, one-half in 60 days after beginning work. Don’t —_— 

delay. Send for blanks today. | 
e_— 








Keep Your Lightning Rod Up. Itcosts nothing. By keeping registered 
with us you may get the opportunity of a lifetime. 


The School Exchange Department is maintained to sell school property 
and to aid in forming partnerships. Write for information about our plans and 
the 45 schools on our list for sale. 


Make our office your headquarters when in New York. Weare opposite City Hall 
Park and subway station. We have the largest, best located and best equipped 


offices of any special bureau. 
—_———— 
| eC 1 tiene 
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~ for teaching Touch 
Ke-Be Shield Patent crated for 
YES, SIR—This is just what you have been 
looking for. 
keyboard, but does not interfere with the free 
use of the hands. It makes every student a 
Touch operator from the start. Can be at- 
tached to any machine and is adjustable. 
Makes teaching Touch easy. 
Write forcircular, or, better still, order a sample 
shield. $1.00 each, $9.00 dozen. 


Our KE-BE Shield covers the 


Students like it. 


The Keesling-Beach Company 


Lawrence, Mass. 














The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.”’ 

Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 














Gregg Writers will be pleased with 


Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
Shorthand Articles 


in THE WESTERN PENMAN 
this year. 


Josephine Turck Baker 
will write for teachers on 


Correct English 


Many pages of entertaining, helpful mat- 

ter from a rare list of talent. Subscription 

price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free. 

The Western Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subseri be Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 








Thousands do This! 


THEY send us the names and addresses 
of all their shorthand friends and neigh- 
bors in their territory, so that we can send 
them sample copies of THE STENOGRAPHER 
for inspection. In nearly every case the 
sample copy brings a subscription order. 
Upon receipt of each subscription we 
pay the party sending us the names a lib- 
eral cash commission. Besides the cash 
commission given to the party sending the 
names, we also give each and every sub- 
scriber a valuable premium. Prepare your 
list and send it in today. Thousands do 
this every year. With very little effort on 
your part—the mere sending of names and 
addresses— you may secure large sums in 
cash commissions. 


“The Stenographer” 


is a monthly magazine absolutely free from 
prejudice, being devoted to the profession 
at large from the amanuensis to the ad- 
vanced verbatim reporter. 

It contains so many interesting and in- 
structive departments that it is impossible 
to enumerate them here. 

Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 
for you will buy twelve. Subscription price, $1 a year 


The Stenographer 


Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Musick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 








Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary preceding each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course, beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1.50, postpaid 
Musick’s Practical Arithmetic . - 1.00, postpaid 
Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 


Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 
book is arranged for that purpose. 1.00, postpaid 


Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Contains shorthand vocabularies. State what system and what machine. 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor ... .35, postpaid 
Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains. 48 pages. 


Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 
Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 

(with key) . . . « © © «© © © «© © © «© « « 060, postpaid 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





’W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











The Campbell Company 


have now in preparation a Business College Catalogue to advertise your 
particular school. It is written and designed by one of the ablest men in 
the advertising world who has had practical experience in the manage- 
ment of business colleges and shorthand schools. He knows your require- 
ments and has supplied them. 


The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents for a sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 





The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 





The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bldg. 


List of 


Publications 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 
revised edition. Bound in cloth, 
gold lettering ....-..- fi 


Progressive Exercises in Gregg Short- 
hand. Theseexercises are intended 
to test the student’s knowledge of 
each lesson, and to develop imde- 
pendentreadingand writing ability 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 
cles, law forms, etc.—designed to 
follow the Manual and Progressive 
Exercises .... . : + © 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Con- 
tains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all prac- 
tical writers. Bound in cloth ; vest 
ee ere ae ee 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. Con- 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in leather; vest 
pocket size . . . «6 «+ + +s 


Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 
By John R. Gregg. . . - + + 





Factors of Success. Compiled by 
. T. Whitford, and written in 








Interesting 


itm a Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10c for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 


Gregg Shorthand ; a very interest- 
ing and instructive reading book. 


Punctuation Simplified. By J. Clif- 
ford Kennedy. . ..+.++++-s 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents. By Frank Rutherford > 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. Written in Gregg Short- 
bend. Cloth . - ec ee ee 


Rational T = tegen By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. 
SoRelle. A complete text book for 
class or self-instruction in the art 
of typewriting by the Touch 
Method. In two forms—Single 
Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 1 


English: Progressive Studies. By 
rances E r-Raymond, A 
succinct presentation of the es- 
sentials of English . . . « -« 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition and Application. 
128 pages; flexiblecover. .. . 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly maga- 


zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear ...+ ++ « 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 
the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 





Why ?— Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 





“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Send for our unusual catalogue 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


245 Broadway, New York 








Good English is the Foundation of a Business 


Education—Stenographic or Commercial 








The Demand 


What we call good English means such lan- 
guage as is at once elegant and effective,— 
it means such construction and such use of 
words as will make thought luminous. 


Good English has a greater commercial value 
today than it has ever had before. The young 


person who begins business with a meager | 


knowledge of the English language is badly 
handicapped in the race for commercial 
supremacy. Not alone is his ignorance pro- 
claimed by his own mouth, but he is constantly 
in danger of committing serious blunders 
through verbal inaccuracies. 


The stenographer who does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of words and their correct 
uses will never get above the bottom round on 
the ladder of promotion. Business men abso- 
lutely demand that applicants for positions 
have good, broad English educations. 


All good commercial schools are recognizing 
these conditions and are preparing to meet 
them. Our graduates must be fitted for the 
positions they are to occupy. 





How to Meet It 


The problem before the school, then, is to give 
the student in the shortest possible time the 
greatest possible amount of usable knowledge 
of English. This can be done only by sys- 
tematic drills in the forms and uses of lan- 
guage, each sentence or exercise being in 
illustration of a definite, far-reaching prin- 
ciple, or an exact, practical construction. 


We believe the only book now published that 
presents the subject of English grammar in 
a really teachable way is Williams’ English 
Grammar. 


Space here is too expensive to permit of a full 
explanation of the merits of this book. Just 
write tous stating what text you are now using 
and whether you are fully satisfied with results 
—results count, you know—and we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of Williams’ English 
Grammar for examination. This means teach- 
ers and managers of schools only. 











Address The Commercial Text Book Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 


A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 


Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 


The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited  . 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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